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NE must have, of course, some chief 

pursuit, some great ambition,’’ said 

Frank Wharton, elucidating his 

favorite theory to his friend, John 

Stevens, over a cigar. ‘‘ But a 

mind always laboring at one thing resembles 

a machine with too much friction on one 

cog. Even if the wheel is the stoutest, it will 

be the first to wear out, entailing premature 

uselessness or, perhaps, even destruction, 

upon the whole mechanism."’ 

**You mean every fellow should have a 

fad,’’ said Jack, smoking contemplatively. 
_an_avocation: 


* Like golf or polo,’’ suggested Jack. 

‘No; not like polo or golf,’’ responded 
Wharton a bit impatiently. ‘‘ They are 
games. [I mean some secondary pursuit to 
follow at odd times; and not for a 
only, but for years, perhaps for life 

‘*T don’t deny the usefulness of rest and 
recreation,’’ resumed the theorist after a puff 
or two; “‘ but I found out experience 
that nothing rests like change of work As 
for recreation, inthe case of young men it 
easily glides into something worse, and I am 
convinced that the business or professional 
man who wishes to escape prostrated nerves 
must seek some pleasant avocation,’ 


season 


ve by 


° 


As Wharton’s profession was the law, and 
his chosen field the little West Alabama 
town of Oakville, where overwork was 
unheard of and nervous prostration an 
unknown phenomenon, he may seem to have 
theorized needlessly But he was far-seeing 
as well as logical Moreover, two clients 
the first three months after the display of his 
shingle, and the encouraging prospect of a 
notaryship, impelled him to hasten the 
practice of his pet scheme 

But what should be his avocation? Restful 
work must of necessity give pleasure, conse- 
quently his choice of an avocation should be 
decided by some personal bent. Art? He 
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HIS NEXT DOOR NEIGHBORS 
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preferred the nearest window to any picture 
Music? He could hardly whistle one tune 
Bee-keeping? The little might 
swarm in the middle of court week; 
he hated honey Wood-carving? He could 
never whittle without cutting his fingers In 
his perplexity he gazed at a green-grocer’s 
the way and straightway 


insects 


besides, 


store across was 
inspired 

‘ Gardening! "’ 
has met his fate. 

He had always liked to 
growing,'’ but being town-bred had never had 
an ity to assist the verdant aspira- 
tions of Nature. 

** Gardening it shall be,’’ and he slapped 
his knee in the exuberance of satisfaction 


he exclaimed, like one who 


see things 


. 


Eminently logical Wharton was, yet a man 
of action In a month he had installed him 
self in a cosy suburban cottage with an acre 
of ground, not forgetting, in the selection of 
the ground for horticultural the 
possibility of a wife inthe choice of his house 

he daffodil that comes before the swallow 
February for its arrival at 
was already peeping 
peach boughs the 
first paper of 


purposes, 


d ires, ¢ hooses 
Oakville, and 
pink-lined from the 
young lawyer sowed 
radish seeds 

“What are you planting?’’ inquired a 
rasping nasal voice from the fence that 
separated Wharton’s demesne from that of 
his right-hand neighbor. 

‘* Seed,’’ said the startled lawyer, rising 
suddenly from the fresh-turned mould to spy 
the end of a long, sharp nose and a lock of 
reddish gray hair, béneath an old brown sun 
bonnet, protruding over the fence 

“Of course,’’ said the sunbonnet; ‘I 
didn’t suppose you were planting or 
gunpowder,.’’ 

‘* Beg pardon, Miss a 

‘I'm not a Miss. I’m Mrs. McMurtrie 
I had a husband once,’’ interrupted the sun 
bonnet quickly, with an indignant grunt 


spring 
as 


his 


ice 


me, Mrs. McMurtrie—I’m Mr 
I’m planting radish seed.’’ 
Then why didn’t you say so at first?’”’ 

With a quick motion Mrs. McMurtrie 
pushed back her sunbonnet and revealed a 
thin face and a glaring pair of spectacles 
before which Wharton felt like a guilty 
schoolboy 

‘Well, Mr. Wharton, if you’d asked my 
advice, I’d have said plant fruit trees and 
let gardening You don't seem to 
know much about it 

“* Appearances in this case are not decep- 
tive,’’ said Wharton. in_his suavest tone. 

If he could not love his neighbor he would 
try to propitiate her. 

‘Vet, Mrs. McMurtrie, next to my chosen 
profession, the law, I love gardening above 
all occupations. It is the dream of my life to 
raise fine radishes and Rn 

“ Radishes!’ grunted Mrs 
through her nose ‘You'll 
dreams after you have swallowed 
They are very cold the stomach 
better plant fruit trees.’’ 

“Till risk the radishes 
digestion,’’ returned the 
his hoe and smiling amiably 
is the healthiest of work and 
occupation of man Adam, our first 
you know, kept a garden.”’ 

** And was driven out of it.’’ 

‘For eating fruit Got you there, Mrs 
MecMurtrie,’’ said the daring Wharton, ven 
turing a small laugh 

‘Fruit of the tree of knowledge, which 
disproves your ancestry, Mr. Wharton.’ 


** Excuse 
Wharton 


alone 


McMurtrie 
different 
them 


You'd 


have 
on 


good 
on 


I've a 
lawyer, leaning 
‘ Gardening 
the primal 
ancestor, 


° 


Wharton’s laughter shriveled, and the 
spectacles followed up their victory with a 
condescending smile which made the lawyer 
long to throw his hoe at them, or swear, or 
something, but he forebore 

‘Gardening in this neighborhood, 
Wharton, is a losing business 
McMurtrie, when the lawyer was sufficiently 


Mr 
"resumed Mrs 
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, Seeing you 


as Seoond-Class Matter 


Gey 


humiliated ‘*Mr. Bunny, who came before 
you, failed at it and you'll fail, 
The soil is infested with worms and bugs 
If your vegetables come up, which I doubt, 
know gardening, 
the bugs and worms ’Il eat them up, as soon 
as they are above ground. But, bless me, 
how dark it’s growing. I must go in, 
Good-night, Mr. Wharton,’’ 

** Good-night, Mrs. McMurtrie,’’ answered 
Wharton audibly. ‘‘ Deuce take you!’’ he 
added under his breath 

Twenty feet from the fence the bonnet 

toward 


. 


nothing about 


**’Tain’t my fault that we are neighbors, 
Mr. Wharton, and it won't be my fault if we 
are enemies,’’ and justifying tradition by 
having the last word, the bonnet disappeared 
in the house and the door was banged to 


. 


Wharton was truly puzzled, and meditated 
over his strange neighbor and their singular 
interview as he sat smoking that night 

‘* A man neither lives nor dies to himself, 
the pre achers tell he soliloquized., 
‘It's clear he can’t garden to himself 
worms '!—I didn’t see one I 
she meant! * Plant 


us,’’ 
‘ and 
wonder what 
fruit trees ’—as if bugs were not a sight more 
destructive to fruit than to vegetables 
There's ‘a nigger in the wood-pile’ 
where,’’ puffed on Wharton, quoting in his 
revery an old bit of Southern slang 

Here his meditation was interrupted by 
music He laid down his pipe and went to 
the window to listen 

“By George, that’s 
exclaimed to himself 

The voice floated from Mrs. McMurtrie’s 
cottage, and sang Within a Mile o’ Edinboro’ 
Town to a piano accompaniment 

“ T'll bet she’s as sweet as a rose,'’ contin 
ued the young lawyer. ‘‘ Heaven knows, she 
oughttobe. Such a thorn as Mrs. McMurtrie 
should sport the loveliest rose in the world, 
according to the law of compensation.’ 


Bugs 


some 


a sweet voice!"’ he 








With the end of the song the piano closed, 
greatly to Wharton's regret, and the young 
fellow retired with the resolution to make 
acquaintance of the singer by fair means or 
foul, even if he had to dare the wrath of the 
old brown sunbonnet 

Wharton thought no more of his avocation 
that night. Nothing less poetical than red 
lips and roses crossed his happy sleep, and 
resting as he had never done before, he rose 
to meet the morning with a brain as clear as 
the dewdrops that swung on the daffodils 
beneath his bedroom window 

As soon as he was dressed, the fondness 
for his avocation had returned with full 
power. There was no time for seed-planting 
before breakfast, but it would be delightful 
merely to look over the ground, for the ama 
teur gardener takes as much pleasure in 
laying out, in imagination, his mellow mould 
as a young woman does in arranging a vase 
of beautiful roses or other lovely flowers. 

Alas! when Wharton 
reached the spot he 
beheld a sight that 
stirred his wrath. 
Along his carefully 
planted radish-bed 
were scattered eight 
or more leghorn fowls 
making the loamy soil 
fly with beak and toe, 
while a large white 
rooster was summon 
ing the remainder of 
his flock with the 
most urgent calls 
from Mrs. McMurtrie's 
back-yard fence 


The mystery of Mrs 
McMurtrie's conversa 
tion was solved. Mra 
McMurtrie had = an 
avocation also, and it 
was raising poultry. 
Wharton understood 
why the unfortunate 
Bunny had failed at 
gardening, and why 
his own failure was 
prophesied, 

He ‘‘shooed"’ the 
fowls across the fence, 
smoothed over the 
radish-bed, and re- 
turned to the house too angry to eat his 
breakfast, and so had a headache all day. 

This was but the beginning of his gar 
dening troubles, Wharton had pictured the 
practice of his avocation as one long, sweet 
idyl, a vista of toothsome bunches of rosy 
tadishes, juicy peas, scarlet tomatoes, and 
golden carrots, The following six weeks 
resembled the opening of an epic. Beds of 
lettuce, beets and spinach met the fate of the 
radishes and served as themes for animated 
discussion across the fence. In every argu 
ment he was woefully worsted till, mentally 
bruised and disheartened, he finally sought 
advice and consolation from Stevens 

Jack listened to Wharton's dismal story 
with outward sympathy and much inward 
enjoyment 

* Remonstrated with Mrs. McMurtrie?’ 
Remonstrated!' Well, I should say 
so! But it’s the same tune always, with 
variations, ‘bugs and worms.’ You see, she 
laid her case at our first meeting. I told her 
her hens were devouring my seed.’’ 

* And she said?’’ 

‘She said anybody but a ninny would 
know that hens never ate radish seed, for 
radish seed was as strong as mustard seed 
and would burn out any ben's insides. No, 
she asserted, the fowls were after bugs and 
worms, and instead of raising a row I should 
be grateful to her hens for destroying them 
Then she laughed, and the old white rooster 
flapped his wings and crowed at the top of his 
stentorian voice,"’ 

‘Why didn’t you tell her, Frank, that the 
bugs and worms in your ground were your 
bugs and worms and you didn’t wish them 
destroyed?’ 

'' IT did; and she said that if I was sucha 
crank*’as to set up a nursery for bugs and 
worms, she'd be happy to tell the town, and 
I'd never get another case at the law.’’ 

"It’s not panning out as you expected, I 
see-—your avocation,’’ said Stevens, refilling 
his pipe. 

‘Tt would be really idyllic but for Mrs. 
MeMurtrie’s fowls,’’ said Wharton stoutly. 
* By George, Jack, you should have seen my 


see 


eee 
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"“T'M FORBIDDEN TO 
SPEAK TO YOU" 


THE 


peas. After numerous failures, due to the 
same cause, I succeeded in starting two rows 
of the prettiest peas ever seen. In two 
weeks they would have been ready to stick, 
when Mrs. McMartrie’s fowls flew over and 
devoured half of them. My cook saw them 
at it There was no mistake.’’ 

** Mrs. McMurtrie must have admitted your 
grievance in the case of the peas.’’ 

‘Not she,’’ said Wharton indignantly 
‘ Now, Stevens, just guess what defense she 
put forward 

" Give it up 

** Rabbits! exploded Wharton. ‘‘ She 
said rabbits had eaten the peas, that the 
fields and hedges were full of cotton-tailed 
rabbits, and anybody would tell me they 
were extremely destructive to peas.’’ 

** You certainly have been long suffering,’’ 
said Stevens, ‘‘ But the loss of your peas 
must have been the last straw, and you are 
going to sue for damages. I would 

‘* Well, no; you see, 
Jack, if——’’ Wharton 
shuffled and hesitated, 
** if I did that it would 
cause an open rupt 
ure, and | shouldn't 
be permitted to visit 
the house.’’ 

“Open rupture— 
visit the house!’’’ 
Stevens dropped his 
favorite briarwood in 
astonishment, ‘‘ Mer 
ciful Heavens! You 
don’t mean to say that 
you visit the dragon 
and sip tea between 
skirmishes? ’’ 

"No, not exactly, 
but- " The young 
lawyer paused and 
actually wriggled with 
real nervousness 


” 


"Oho!"’ exclaimed 
Stevens, as he stared 
most unmercifully at 
Wharton's blushes 
‘Il see, I see; Mrs 
McMurtrie has a 
daughter and you are 
bringing a suit of 
another kind—prac 
ticing in the court of 
love on the sly. ‘ There's nothing half so 
sweet in life as love's young dream!’ But, 
I say, have you considered what a model 
mother-in-law Mrs. McMurtrie will make?’’ 

‘Shut up, Stevens,’’ said the guyed 
lawyer; ‘‘ Nellie Mosby is not Mrs, McMur 
trie’s daughter, but her niece, and not really 
her neice, for Mrs. McMurtrie is Nellie’s 
uncle-in-law's second wife, so you see there's 
no blood tie, But you'd not need to be told 
they were no kin. Nellie’s only eighteen, 
and by some hocus pocus Mrs. MeMurtrie is 
her guardian with control of the girl’s prop 
erty till she’s twenty-one. Nellie’san angel; 
she truly is. She sympathizes with me, and 
oh, Jack, you ought to hear her sing Within 
a Mile o’ Edinboro’ Town.,”"’ 

** Well, I'd be glad to hear her sing in a 
mile of anywhere, and it isn’t my fault that 
I haven't,’’ exclaimed Jack 

Wharton then related the story of his love; 
how he had fallen in love with a voice at first, 
and how he had contrived to make acquaint 
ance of its owner at the house of a neighbor, 
and had discovered that the bird was even 
sweeter than its song. So hard hit was he, 
he had dared to call at Mrs. McMurtrie’s, 
and had persevered in his visits, though he 
was tolerated and not welcomed by the elder 
woman on account of the battles at the fence. 
It was the old story——ever new. 


Stevens listened attentively, and when 
Wharton had finished said gravely 

‘If | were you, Frank, and loved the girl 
as hard as you say you do, I'd renounce my 
avocation, at least for the present. What is 
the worth of a few vegetables compared with 
the heart and hand of a pretty girl like Miss 
Mosby, and a hand that holds money, too?"’ 

**Cut that, Jack! I’m in love with the 
girl, not her property,’’ said Wharton ear 
nestly. ‘* But you don’t understand; the girl 
thinks her aunt wrong and sides with me. 
She says I must not give up my garden, that 
she could not respect me if I had so little 
of the proper spirit.’’ 

The men smoked in silence for awhile 

* Rabbits, rabbits, cotton-tailed rabbits,’’ 
hummed Stevens meditatively. 

** By Jove, Wharton, I have it!’’ 

‘Have what?’’ 
‘A scheme by which you can rout the 
dragon and save your garden.’’ 

** For Heaven's sake, unfold it,’’ 
the amateur gardener. 

Stevens straightway explained his plan. 
When the details were completed, and he 
awaited Wharton's applause, the latter looked 
up with a pleased but rather doubtful smile. 

** It’s a first-class bluff and nothing more."’ 

** That's all it's meant to be.’’ 

* But will Mrs. McMurtrie be bluffed?"’ 
asked Wharton doubtfully. 

“Tl bet my briarwood pipe,’’ replied 
Stevens, ‘‘ that she don’t call it.’’ 


exclaimed 


Mrs. McMurtrie’s white leghorn rooster 
was a sagacious fowl. Billie White-—for so 
his owner had named her pride—might in 
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the matter of education be termed a self- 
made fowl, for no efforts had been made to 
train him. The vigorous ‘ shooings’’ of 
Wharton alone, accompanied by flying clods 
and occasional stones, soon taught him to 
limit his incursions to the hours of Wharton's 
absence. It was Billie’s habit to fly up ina 
half-dead peach tree that leaned over the 
division fence—a tree that Wharton had 
vainly implored Mrs. McMurtrie to cut down 

and, if the way was clear, Billie would 
summon his numerous wives for the forage 
in the garden. If Wharton came in view, 
Billie gave a peculiar cry that not only 
warned his destructive family, but also 
informed Mrs. McMurtrie that the enemy 
was nigh 

The day after Stevens had proposed to 
Wharton his scheme for the salvation of the 
garden and the peaceful enjoyment of his 
avocation, the rooster gave his signal call, 
which was echoed by the hens, and in halfa 
minute Mrs. McMurtrie’s spectacles appeared 
at her kitchen door and glared at him 


The lawyer’s singular movements, which 
bore no relation to gardening, evidently 
excited Mrs. McMurtrie’s curiosity, for she 
immediately donned her sunbonnet and came 
to the fence. 

‘In the name of conscience, what are you 
doing, Mr. Wharton?’’ said the spectacles, 
after a moment of silent observation. 

Wharton rose and lifted his hat 

** Ah, Mrs. McMurtrie, is that you? Beau 
tiful day, is it not?’’ said the lawyer, 
ignoring the question and again stooping. 

"* The day's well enough. What are you 
making?'’ 

Wharton rose again. 

‘I'm making a rabbit trap, Mrs. McMur 
trie. I'm vastly grateful for the kind infor 
mation you gave me, and I'm going to catch 
that beastly rabbit.’’ 

Then Wharton explained 

** You see, Mrs. McMurtrie, thie beam with 
the heavy stone a-top, it works by a trigger, 
and when te 

‘I know,’’ interrupted the spectacles, with 
an apprehensive backward glance. ‘ That's 
not a trap, it’s a dead-fall. It will smash the 
rabbit as flat as a griddle-cake!’’ 

** Quite true, Mrs. McMurtrie; but I'd just 
as lief catch him dead as alive. I'm going 
to set the dead-fall to-night, and when the 
rabbit comes in the morning this log,’’ 
Wharton bent over the log, ‘‘ will be sus 
pended over the peas, and when he goes to 
nipping and touches this trigger, down falls 
the log and Brer Rabbit is translated toa 
better world, It’s simply great, isn’t it?’’ 

Wharton looked up and found himself 
alone. ‘‘For once a man had the last 
word,’' he chuckled, But no; he knew not the 
resources of a woman, The violent closure 
of Mrs. McMurtrie’s kitchen door was more 
eloquent than speech. 

‘Your briarwood’s safe,’’ said Wharton 
to Stevens two days later 

“IT knew it would be,’’ 
* The scheme worked?"’ 

‘* Like a charm,’’ responded Wharton in 
particularly high feather over his triumph, 

Next day the young 
man was not so merry 
He went to see Nellie 
Mosby and was denied 
admission 

Wharton was dis 
appointed, but not 
dismayed. He could 
see Nellie on the 
street, She was fond 
of walking, and he 
would way-lay her 
But he did not. For 
two days she never 
left the house. Was 
she ill ?—he wondered. 

The third day 
Wharton weakened 
and removed the dead 
fall, and began to 
hate Stevens. Still 
Nellie did not appear; 
and, strange to say, 
neither did the white 
rooster. Nellie must 
be ill; or perhaps 
Mrs. McMurtrie had 
locked her up. The 
harassing uncertainty 
made him miserable, 
and he neglected his 
business, for his fear 
of missing Nellie caused him to watch Mrs 
McMurtrie’s gate almost unceasingly 

In the afternoon of the fifth day the gate 
clicked ; he saw Nellie starting for the village 

‘Miss Nellie,’’ said Wharton, overtaking 
her; ‘‘I was beginning to think I'd never 
see you."’ The girl averted her head with 
a pretty semblance of displeasure. 

‘Go away, sir! I'm forbidden to speak 
to you. We must part forever.’’ 

** Nellie! "’ 

“What have you done with my aunt's 
rooster? '’ she asked, finally turning her head. 
“Billie White's been missing four days. 
Aunt’s in bed, ill with grief, and I've had to 
nurse her. It hasn't been any fun, I assure 
you.’’ Wharton was aghast. 

“Your aunt thinks I've made way with her 
rooster? And you, too, suspect me!’’ 

“IT never said I suspected you. But the 
evidence is strong. You wished Billie was 
dead— you said so. But to come in the night 
and carry him off—oh, Mr. Wharton! ’’ 


laughed Jack. 
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‘I never robbed a hen-roost in my life, 
said the indignant Wharton, ‘* and you know 
it, Miss Mosby.’’ 

The girl again averted her head 

“It’s very strange. The night you set 
that dead-fall, aunt shut Billie in a coop 
The same night the coop was broken, and the 
thief was tracked to the fence. It showered 
that night, and the tracks were plain.’ 

Wharton was horrified 

‘And there are two loose palings in the 
fence hanging only by nails. You can see 
them for yourself,’’ added the girl 

‘Stuff and nonsense, Nellie! 
think I took that vile rooster? ’’ 

‘No-o-o—, not if you say you didn't 

* And you'll tell your aunt I didn’t? 

“Yes; but she won't believe you. Aunt 
says anybody who will stea! will lie.’’ 

Wharton meditated 

‘And I’m not to come to the house any 
more after this?’’ 

"Come to the house!'’—Why, if I'm 
caught speaking to you, I shall lose my next 
quarter's allowance.’’ 

“Will nothing make your aunt relent?’ 
asked Wharton, looking up in despair 

“IT don’t know. Perhaps she might, if you 
proved an ali—alibi.’’ 

** That some one else took the fow!l?’’ 

“Yes; afid if you restored Billie unhurt to 
her arms she'd give anything you asked for.’’ 

** Even her niece's hand in marriage?’’ 


You don't 


The girl blushed, and the man looked at 
her adoringly and loved her more than ever 

“I know what I'll do,’’ said Wharton; 
** I'll order a white leghorn from Mobile, and 
Mrs. McMurtrie won't know the difference.’' 

*‘Aunt Sophronia not know the differ 
ence!’’ cried Nellie. ‘‘ Why, she hatched 
Billie in an incubator, and raised him by 
hand, She knows his every feather.’’ 

When Wharton parted with his inamorata 
he fell into a brown study. How absurd it 
was that his romance should be entangled 
with the fate of an old white rooster! But it 
was the way of life, in which the absurd and 
the sentimental, the trivial and the important 
are inextricably blended. Did not the great 
Napoleon lose the battle of Leipsic, and blur 
the star of his destiny, by a fit of indigestion 
caused by a surfeit of cold mutton? The 
map of Europe changed by a sheep! 

After tea the young man’s frame of mind 
was lamentable, and he began to heap 
obloquy upon gardening, when it occurred 
to him that but for his avocation he might 
never have met Nellie. He was seated in 
the summer-house where he could watch 
the light in her window. The perfume of 
the magnolias from Mrs. McMurtrie’s blended 
with fragrance of honeysuckles overhead to 
make the May night batmy. Now tong was 
his revery he did not know. His musing was 
at length broken by the abrupt silence of 
the mockingbird. The bird was hushed by 
voices and footsteps of some boys from a 
boarding-school near the town. 

‘Who lives here?’’ 

The words rang clearly in the night air 

**New man named Wharton. Next place 
is where we hooked arooster Saturday night 

Wharton started, 
and. then sat rigid, 
tingling with interest 

‘We swapped him 
with a negro for two 
fat pullets, and the 
negro cooked the pul 
lets for us.’’ 

** Were they good?”’ 

“You bet! But he 
swindled us. He sold 
that rooster to old 
Grimsby, the chicken 
breeder, for two dol 
lars. ‘Twas a pure 
blooded leghorn.”’ 


* 


The boyish voices 
faded down the street 

Next day Wharton 
overtook Nellie a sec 
ond time, and return 
ing from the village 

‘Miss Nellie, I've 
found the rooster.’’ 

** Oh, Mr. Wharton! 
Alive or dead?”’ 

** Alive.’’ 

Then the lawyer told 
his sweetheart of the 
intercepted conversa- 
tion between the two boarding-school lads, 
and also of an interview with Grimsby not 
yet narrated 

“‘And you've really seen Billie?" asked 
the girl, with sparkling eyes 

** Yes.’’ 

“When are you going to bring him to 
Aunt Sophronia? ’’ 

‘I'm afraid I've bungled. As soon as I 
recognized the fow! I offered ten dollars for 
him and——’’ 

* Did you offer ten dollars for a rooster? ’’ 
interrupted the girl. 

“Of course. ‘Tendollars!’ Why, I'd go 
through fire and water for you, Nellie. But, 
practically, | admit it was a mistake, for when 
Grimsby saw I wanted the fowl! badly he asked 
twice the money. Then, when I told him the 
bird belonged to some one I knew, and had 
been stolen, he thought I was trying to ‘do 
him’; he grew angry and refused to sell at 
any price. Thereupon I got as mad as 
blazes, and was ordered from the place.”’ 
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** You did make a muss of it, didn’t you? 

“I’m awfully sorry,”’ said Wharton 

It was growing dark, and they approached 
Mrs. McMurtrie’s gate 

The girl entered and leaned over in deep 
thought. Then, looking up, she said 

** 1 know what you wil! do with your tire 
some law You'll garnishee, or foreclose, or 
file a bill on Grimsby, and then it wil! get in 
chancery, and we'll both be gray-headed, and 
Billie dead of old age, before it’s all ended 
Oh, I know what I'd do if I wasn’t a girl,"’ 

“What would you do? said Wharton 

“Why, I'd go to Grimsby’s to night at 
twelve o'clock and bring Billie home 

** Well, I'll not do it.’’ 

‘“ Because you are afraid,’’ said the girl 
quickly ‘You're afraid of the dog, or that 
Grimsby may shoot you; and yet you said 
you'd go through fire and water for m« 


“So I would; but I won't turn thief and 
rob a hen-roost,’’ exclaimed Wharton 

“* Turn thief! Rob a hen-roost! the 
girl returned, her eyes flashing through 
the dark. ‘“‘Is it robbery to restore my 
aunt's property you caused to be stolen? 


No; it isn’t that. You don’t care for me 


She paused to catch her breath, and looked 
as if she would speak again, but she thought 
better of it, and her little boot-heels went 
clicking angrily up the brick walk to the 
house. The next moment the door closed 
and Wharton was left alone with the stars. 

Wharton was no coward, and when he said 
that he would go through fire and water for 
Nellie he meant it. But rob a hen-roost and 
so make himself ridiculous—never! More- 
over, he shrewdly suspected that the young 
woman wished to test the extent of her 
power over him. If he resisted her, and 
attained the desired result in another way, 
she would love him just as well, and more 

After cudgeling his brain all night the 
following note was the outcome at morning 
and he dispatched it by a little pickaninny 


“ Dear Mrs. MeMurtrie I have 
ceeded in tracing the valuable leghorn of 
which you were robbed last Saturday night. 
After passing through several hands it is now 
in the hands of a poultry fancier. The man 
refuses to surrender him to me, or the bird 
would now be restored to you. If you will 
consent to accompany me and identify the 
fow!, I do not think there will be any trouble 
in obtaining your own. 

“Shall | call for you at eleven a. M.? 

“ Respectfully yours, 
“FRANK WHARTON.” 

The reply was speedy and terse. 

“Mr. WHARTON: 
** Dear Sir—Come at eleven. 
* Very truly, 
‘Sorpmanonta McMurRrRis.” 

The expedition to Grimsby and its result 
may be, perhaps, best given in the words of 
Wharton to Stevens next day. In filling in 
the hiatus since their last meeting, the young 
lawyer came to the drive. 

‘*Mrs. McMurtrie sat up in the carriage 
like a pair of red steelyards draped in black. 
If she was awe-inspiring in plain spectacles 
and a brown sunbonnet, picture her, Jack, 
in gold-rimmed pince-nez and a_ poke! 
She didn’t speak for a quarter of a mile, 
then said she to me suddenly, ‘Who is this 
receiver of stolen property?’ 

‘** Excuse me,’ said I; ‘I fear my brief 
note conveyed an erroneous impression, 
Mr. Grimsby bought the fow! of a negro 

“* Bought it of a negro, did he?—and at 


suc- 


night, I presume. You haven't helped 
matters, Mr. Wharton,’ and she glared.’’ 
° 
“Was there anything of a scrap at 
Grimsby’s?’’ asked Stevens 
‘Lord bless you, no! Grimsby went 
down before her like a man of straw. She 


identified the fowl by a bit of red yarn tied 
under the neck feathers. Grimsby tried to 
apologize and explain, but she cut him short 
and stalked off with the rooster.’’ 

There was silence for a few moments. 

‘*Surely, that isn’t all,’’ said Stevens. 

‘* Well—yes; we did patch up matters on 
the way back,’’ admitted Wharton sheep 
ishly. Then, picking up courage, he said, 
‘* Perhaps it’s throwing bouquets at myself to 
say it, but I think I displayed tact,’’ 

‘* What did you say?”’ 

‘Nothing. I tried to look pleasant, and 
waited for Mrs. McMurtrie to open the ball. 
For a while she sat smoothing the rooster’'s 
feathers, and the operation seemed to soothe 
her. Finally she looked up and said: 

‘**T may have done wrong, Mr. Wharton, 
in harboring an unjust suspicion.’ 

‘** Don’t mention it, I beg of you,’ said I. 
‘1 realize, Mrs. McMurtrie, that my conduct 
has been most irritating.’ 

‘*Quite true, and when you built that 
dead-fall for the rabbit without considering 
Billie’s curiosity 

‘** Ah, Mrs. McMurtrie,’ laughed I, very 
genially, ‘that was merely a bluff.’ 

*** A what?’ 

“*A bluff—a sham 
would have caught on a 
have crushed an egg!’’”’ 

** So you buried the hatchet,”’ said Stevens. 

** Out of sight.” 

“* How about the avocation?’’ 

‘“‘Would you believe it, Jack, Mrs. 
McMurtrie proposed that we divide the 
expense of a wire-netting above the fence! I 
told her I'd be proud to pay the whole.”’ 

‘And Nellie?"”’ 
“We are to be married in October.’ 
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this way, as he said, 
said Theron, “ but if he changes his mind 
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In Two Parts: Part ll 

IRING the next two days Theron was 

like a man in asleep. He became 
aware of the course of the public sus 
picion; but it only added an irritating 
pin-prick to the pain and fear that were tear 
ing his soul. While he had been watching the 
grinding, a boy had handed him a note from 
the Colonel. ‘‘ Money traced. Am going to 
see about it before I come home.'’ Only two 
sentences, but enough to take the pith out of 
Theron’s knees. Then came the news of the 
inspector’s and sheriff's coming, and Theron 
trembled. ‘‘ Now, I am a nerveless, bewil 
dered, cowardly cur,’’ he groaned between his 
teeth. ‘‘ I will know what is the truth, and 
I'll save her, if I have to run away and be 
chased for it myself. I really will.’’ 


_ 


He turned, in a glow of determination, to 
go, but the mare had made the best of his 
abstraction. She had pulled her bridle free 
of the tree, and was grazing, unfettered, at 
a little distance. At the sound of Theron’s 
voice, she reared her head and gave hima 
glance of wicked intelligence 

‘‘Nannie!'’ called Theron, in tones of 
silken wooing, ‘‘ Nannie, girl! Here, girl!’’ 

Nannie tossed her mane, cut a frolicsome 
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bridle-path, by which he might intercept the 
Colonel before he came out, just in front of 
his own home At college he had been a 
marvelous runner He was out of trim now, 
and he felt it in ten minutes, but he kept on, 
gradually increasing his pace. The blood 
pumped a roar in his ears. The Colonel 
must have increased his speed, for he was 
only a speck in the distance, almost at his 
own gate. Theron shut his teeth and ran on 
to the village, to the Colonel's honse 

A miserable object, ready to drop with 
fatigue, he was hailed by the inspector: 
** Say, what's up?’’ 

The Colonel, the inspector and Lee sat on 
the veranda, They were all smiling, but Lee 
was alarmed at his purple face 

Theron sat down, physically unable to 
walk, He tried to invent some pretext out 
of his plight to get the Colonel off alone with 


him. ‘* Horse ran off, and I ran after her,"’ 
he answered, Then he had to stop to catch 
his breath. And, while he paused, the 


inspector said, ‘‘ Oh, your horse is all right; 
I saw her in your yard. And I've some good 
news for you; we've got the thief!’’ 
“No!” faltered Theron in great dread. 
“Ves, sir,’’ said the inspector, ‘‘and I 
must make my compliments to the Colonel, 
and to Miss Rhett, too’’—he bowed in Lee's 











caper with her heels, and then she galloped 
off home as fast as she could 


There remained nothing for her master to 
but wait for the Colonel. ‘' If he comes 
it will be all right,’’ 
and takes the other ford od 
The impetus of this disagreeable idea sent 
Theron. up a tree, from which, over a rank 


tangle of low undergrowth and swamp, he 


could survey the other ford, two miles lower 
down. And there, ambling along beside a 
buggy, rode the Colonel. Theron knew the 


slight figure of the inspector, Platt, and the 


sheriff's broad shoulders and gray horse 
. 


While Theron gazed, his wits congealing 
at the sight, the buggy turned off into a side 
road, and the Colonel jogged on alone. 

“IT may catch him yet, before they join 
him again,’’ thought Theron, ‘‘ and find out 
what they have done, and let him see the 
danger."’ He slipped down the tree and ran 
along the road to a cross-cut, a mere 





Eprror’s Notre—This story is reprinted by per 
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LEE STEAMING 
ENVELOPE 


THE 


direction—‘‘on a mighty pretty piece of 
detective work—mighty fine work.’’ 

** You'll have to explain,’’ said Theron 

The Colonel rubbed his hands, and the 
inspector asked him to explain 

“It was this way,’’ said the Colonel 
‘' We differed a little about the way to go to 
work, you remember—when the books came, 
you understand; so | thought | wouldn't 
trouble you with my theories.’’ 

Theron, who was wiping his damp face, 
fast growing pale, nodded; he remembered 

‘Tl used to talk things over with Lee, and 
that was all. You suggested our sending a 
letter to the different post-offices, and having 
them, when money was registered, take down 
the numbers and banks of the bills. The 
post-offices ‘round here, being in stores, 
generally can see the money without trouble, 
and we handle most of the money sent out 
Well, we got pretty excited over these rob 
beries. Mr. Dale’’—here he beamed on 
Theron, who sat dazed, mopping his brow— 
‘Mr. Dale had his notion of finding the 
thief. He was for watching the mail-rider 
and watching the clerks; and finally he took 
to sleeping at the store, on the sly ’’—again 
a radiant smile at Theron-—‘‘and don’t you 


, 
J 
reckon the fool folks about here saw him 
sneaking over there in the dark, and Lord 


knows what notions they had, but they came 
to me The Colonel laughed, but Lee 
flushed ‘He had reason to suspect me,’’ 
Theron thought, ‘“‘and it never entered his 
honest, trusting head! 

Yes, sir continued the Colonel, after a 
refreshing gulp from a tumbler that looked 
like a mint bed, ‘* yes, sir, we went to wor’ 
different ways I was on to The's game, but 
he wasn't on to the old man's; and I ‘lowed I 
would give him a surprise—show him they 
don't keep all the smartness locked up 
down East. Well, Lee and I went over the 
books. We narrowed the business down 
until we were pretty sure that it was done 
vere, and done right in our store Then we 
put the dogs in to see if the thief was a 
stranger or somebody they knew I had 
made out a list of the people who lost money, 
and I had made out a list of the fellers round 
here mean enough to do such a trick, and a 
mighty small list it was, with man at 
the head and the same man at the foot,’’ 

** Yes,’ said the inspector, ‘‘ name of 

‘Pyram Gode, a fellow that had bought 
whisky of a poor devil and then informed on 
hima mean, trifin’ feller, five miles down 
the river, living alone and liable to take a 
boat and scud up here at night. Pyram was 
in the store the day we lost the key. There's 
another point against him. Well, I put the 
key business in your hands, and I kept a 
lookout for the money, and so did you, but 
nothing definite turned up until, the day after 
we had those dogs at the store, Pyram comes 
in and asks for change for a ten-dollar bill 
wants to send five dollars to a firm in 
St. Louis, So I went to the safe and had the 


one 


clerk bring him out two five-dollar bills, 
first having him jot down the money I 
didn't do it, because my hands were all 


greasy, coming over from the mill, where I 
had been fixing the engine But then a 
sudden thought struck me, I took the bills 
in my smeared hand and gave them to Gode 
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“*T saw him put the top one-—which had 
my thumb-mark on it, plain-—-into his 
envelope. But, instead of giving me the 


envelope directly, he put it in his pocket 
while he asked if the robberies were over, and 
then, seeming reassured, he took it out and 
handed it to me. I took it; and I took it in 
such a way that my thumb went right over 
the flap, and there was a seal, as it were, in 
machine oil, You see I had a notion, Do 
you know what gave me the notion? That 
ten-dollar bill Gode gave us was one of the 
stolen bills. Found the number when I was 
looking at the list to put in the numbers of 
the fives. And before I went home te Lee, | 
did something else. I wrote to the firm that 
Gode's letter was addressed to, and asked 
them, explaining why, to please open their 
letter so as not to disturb the flap, and to 
kindly send back the envelope to me if the 
money was gone. And then I took the other 
two registered letters that we were sending 
that day and put my miller's seal on their 
flaps, and wrote the same kind of a note to 
their consignees. They were both from Lee, 
and contained money for little articles of 
dry goods she was purchasing Daughter, a 
little more of the julep, please; and give 
Theron another cup; I see he can't make 
head or tail out of this story yet 


"'Well,’’ the Colonel continued, evidently 
enjoying his own periods‘ well, I told 
Lee what I had done, I says, says I, if that 
rascal is the thief, what he is after now is to 
show that the robberies went on, regardless 
of the dogs, so he has posted a letter sup 
posed to contain money, but really not con 
taining a cent. That's why he put the bill 
in, and that's why he put the letter into his 
pocket. If you read those books, they put 
you on to all such littl games He had 
another letter, just the same as the first, but 
without any bill in it! And he substituted 
that for the letter that had the bill inside of it 
My theory was to mark the envelope, so that 
if it was opened it would show it; and if it 
was not opened, then it would show that he 
had deliberately posted an empty letter, 
if it was as | suspected. I marked Lee's 
letters, to see if they would be tampered 
with, which | didn’t think, for I was plumb 
sure the dogs would give Pyram a job if he 
tried to come in. I told all this to Lee, 
after Theron, who spent the evening, had gone 
home, Lee wasn’t so sure that the envelope 
couldn't be opened, and she suggested that 
we take a little alcohol lamp, and go down to 
the store, and take out her letters and steam 
them a bit, to see whether the impression 
would be disturbed and the flap not fit.’’ 

Excuse me!'’ cried Theron. He 
knocked over his mint julep glass. 


had 


‘We did just that very thing,"’ said the 
Colonel—"' stole by night, as if we had been 
the thief himself, and, as Lee suggested, tried 
to repeat his performance exactly, as far as 
her letters were concerned; and we discov 
ered that I was right, and that the envelope 
couldn't be fitted back exactly—at least, 
without an immense amount of time and 
trouble And, being out prospecting, we 
examined the windows, and found one with 
a broken catch, that looked all right, but 
had, no doutt, been used for his entrances; 
though, I confess, our Southern windows 
aren't, any of them, burglar-proof. Then 
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Gode had the idiocy to 
spend at this store the very five-dollar bill 
with my mark on it Then he got 
word from St. Louis, and complained, and 
brought the letter from the St. Louis folks 


the plot thickened 


yes, sir! 


oh, he had it all fixed slick; and that's what 
caught him, for the envelope came back to 
me untouched There it is’’—handing a 
sealed envelope to Theron, who took it 


mechanically and staggered as he returned to 
his seat ‘' Mr. Platt, here, about the same 
time found the locksmiths who made a key 
for a man whose appearance corresponded 
with Pyram’s; and we got track of the 
money, and the sheriff is interviewing Mr. 
Pyram Gode. And what do you say to it all, 
my son? What say you?’’ 

He laid a big brown hand on Theron‘’s 
shoulder and the inspector laughed furiously 

Theron managed to get on his feet again 
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OLS was a dreamer, 

Hour after hour, while the other 
children were at play, she would 
sit with her fingers folded tight 
together above her white pinafore, her great 
eyes staring into vacancy—dreaming. 

When she told her dreams, people laughed 
at her; she was assured that the voices she 
heard were sounds made by crickets in the 
corner or by mice in the rafters; that the 
visions which came to her at night were only 
the white window-shades flapping in the 
night wind, and she was bidden to take her 
sampler or lend a hand at washing dishes or 
go out and play with the other children, 
instead of moping about the house 





No one meant to be unkind, but it is a 
hard world for dreamers, Nevertheless, Lois 
was not unhappy. The world most real to 
her was untouched by carping criticism, and 
in this rose-colored dreamland she lived 
content and found compensation for all the 
harshness of outward circumstances 

Yet Lois was not indifferent to these, She 
would have liked to be rich, not that she 
might wear fine dresses or eat rich food, but 
that she might avoid the rudeness and 
crudeness which was unavoidable in the early 
New England life even for the well-to-do 
She longed to live in a world where all vul 


gar detail of existence was held at a dis 
tance, a land “where it was always after 
noon.’’ That she could not was a cross 


to Lois; there was another which bore still 
more heavily. She yearned to be beautiful 
Hers was a beauty loving nature, <A sunset, 
a bend of the river overhung with white 
birches, a group of red-brown cattle 
browsing in the sun-dappled meadow, had 
power to hold her entranced in a kind of 
rapture ro such a nature, even without the 
vanity natural to girlhood, it was a source of 
unhappiness that she should strike a discord 
ant note in the harmony of Nature 


She looked into the mirror on the sloping 
side of her gable-room-—the mirror which 
reflected a pale little freckled face with near 
sighted eyes and straw-colored hair strained 
back from it, after the early New England 
idea of toilet, which held that beauty lies 
with our Maker, but tidiness with ourselves, 
and that becomingness must always be 
second to utility, and as she looked she 
sighed with disappointment 

' VYes,’’ she whispered, ‘I am very, very 


plain, and it is horrid to be plain, but-——"’ 
Further than this her sentence never 
advanced, even in a whisper. 

What Lois most feared was ridicule. Her 


soul quivered under it. Sensitive, she was 
also secretive. To no human being, there- 
fore, had she ever revealed the mystery of 
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** I say,’’ said he, ‘‘ that Sherlock Holmes 
isn’t a patch on you, sir, as a detective, and 
that I am the most contemptible chump I 
know in all the world?’’ 

He excused himself presently to go home 


and make himself presentable for a little 
late supper that he insisted on giving, and 
there was a jolly evening of it; but Nannie 
was the most astonished horse in Arkansas 


for her master flung his arms about her, and 
kissed her, and cried like a baby, while 
broken these sobbed 
into her marveling ears: ** Oh, 
brute! Oh, what a narrow squeak! Oh, what 
an angel she is! Oh, what a fool I am! 
Oh, thank the Lord! Such an ass as I was 
didn’t deserve to be saved!"’ 

Nevertheless, he was; and he has been so 
that the Colonel's wistful 
sinile seldom has occasion to appear 


such 
were 
yuu bless d 


exclamations as 


grateful ever since 





that “ but '’ which ended the sigh over her 
lack of beauty. She would have died before 
she could have been drawn on to tell it. 
The thought was this, ‘‘ But I could be beau 
tiful if I chose.’’ Of all the visions which 
floated before those near-sighted eyes, one 
remained clearer than all else 

It seemed to Lois that she remembered 
distinctly lying as a baby in the old cradle, 
and she had a strange consciousness of being 


both that warm, round, tender, mindless 
little thing, and a spirit hanging over it. 
Through the spirit she seemed to have 


beheld a presence, impalpable but distinctly 
perceptible, enter through the chamber door 
and bend over the cradl The words 
breathed forth by the Presence were as fresh 
ear as the breakfast-call They 
‘* Not for thee riches; not for 
thee fame; not for thee a dower of beauty."’ 
Then, as the baby face contracted with an 
instant’s pain, the Presence seemed to repent 
and murmured: ‘Is thy lot too harsh, my 
little one? Then take this boon, if it be 
a boon: for one hour thou shalt be supreme in 
beauty, and this hour shall lie within thine 
own command Let it come to thee in the 
heights of joy, or in the depths of woe, as 
thou wilt; but look for no second triumph!”’ 
Then the baby face lost its troubled frown 


in Lois’ 


were these 
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With this the Presence wrapped itself once 
more with its mantle of mist and disap 
peared, Lois had a dim impression of hear 
ing the nurse say ‘See, the fog has lifted 
and the sun is out once more;’’ at this point 
the vision always faded, and straining nerves 


could not recall it. Lois was wise in con 
fiding in no one, What but scoff and jeers 
could have awaited such a tale? 

Indeed, she would have been lucky to 


escape punishment, for her parents were of 
the old Puritan stock, and would have 
thought it far better to chastise their child 
on earth than to have her depart eternally 
into that outer darkness assigned to whoso 
ever loveth and maketh a lie 


Yet, perhaps, even these “ unco’ guid "’ folk 
would have hesitated to shake Lois’ poor 
little illusion could they have rightly esti 


mated the comfort it gave her. 

An old proverb has it that it is easy to walk 
when one has his horse by the bridle. So 
Lois found herself comparatively at ease 
under all the family jests, which were neither 
few nor veiled, because she was proudly 
conscious that by a wish, by the turn of a 
thought, she could put the jesters to shame 
and set them gaping with amazement and 


admiration—but afterward—that was the 
reflection which always made her pause. To 
descend from such an eminence (to Lois’ 


limited vision it seemed an eminence to be 
the belle of her little world), to descend 
from this dizzy height to be a nobody again 
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no, no; she could not brook the thought 
Better, far better, to plod along unnoticed 
or even noticed with pity sustained by the 
happy CONSCIOUSNESS of powe Tt 

Ihe inward peace which this secret sense 
wrought in Lois’ heart reflected into her face 
a something—-not beauty, certainly, but a 
serenity and cheerfulness which lent a charm 
of their own, and won Lois many a friend, 
and, as she grew older, more than one lover 


At length there came to the village a 
stranger from a far-away city. His advent 
made a sensation in the tiny town The 


beaus scofied at him, but secretly modeled 
themselves upon him. The girls put on their 
prettiest dresses and their sweetest smiles 
for his benefit. Little jealousies arose over 
his attentions. In public the maidens talked 
at him, and in private they talked of him, and 
spent much time in the vain attempt to 
decide which of them had been most distin 
guished by his regard 

Lois listened from her corner and smiled 
to herself, “I will him,’’ she thought, 
‘and then—if he is all they why—it 
may be that the hour is at hand This may 
be my hour to be beautiful.’’ 

Now, it chanced that 
church choir The singers’ 
the back of the church, and, undisturbed by 
her besetting self-consciousness, the girl 
could pour out her heart without fear 

One Sunday morning Lois sang the solo 


see 


Say 


Lois sang in the 


seats were at 


"Sleep, sleep to-day, tormenting cares 
Of earth and folly born ; 
Ye shall not dim the light that streams 
From this celestial morn.” 
The stranger, sitting below, caught the 
strains, and they seemed to him to fall from 
the lips of an exquisitely lovely angel 


° 


In the second hymn, the congregation, 
according to the fashion of the day, turned to 
face the singers. For the first time Lois 
saw the stranger and knew that he, too, had 
fixed his eyes upon her. Through her heart 
thrilled the impulse to compel his attention, 
to conquer, to captivate, to subjugate Her 
mind was divided into three distinct strata of 
The first took note of the 
words on the hymn-book page and guided 
the notes of her voice; the below this 
superficial sense dallied with the temptation 
to test her power now in this soul-compelling 
moment, big with fate; but below this again, 
deepest of all, spoke that remorseless reason, 


Conse 1loOusness 


New England’s heritage to its children, 
asking in mocking tones, ‘‘How about 
to-morrow—when the victory becomes a 


rout and the yoke is broken, and the captive 
wonders that such chains could ever have 
bound him? Besides, would you dare to 
accept a love which had its foundation in an 
irreparable deceit ?’’ 

The fateful instant passed. The stranger's 
eyes swept along the line of the singers with 
cool indifference. If Lois was distinguished 
by a moment’s glance, it was because her 
face stood out in rather painful contrast to 
the soft curls, dark eyes and rosy cheeks on 
either side. 

Yet the stranger had noted her 
enough to say to himself when next they met 
in the village society, ‘‘ Ah, yes; this is the 


closely 


plain little girl with the angelic voice But 
as picnic, sociable and quilting-bee threw 
him more often into her company, the 
impression of her plainness grew less and 
less, while her wistfulness, her quaint 
humor and a certain indefinite charm moved 


him more than he had ever been moved in 
all of his eventful life before. 
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So much, indeed, was he moved that one 
day, quite humbly and reverently, he asked 
her to be his wife. Trembling with happi 
ness, Lois looked at the gift of 
strangely fallen into her life. She scarcely 


love so 


dared to lift it to her heart, lest it should 
vanish, as so many visions had vanished 
before 

One day she said to her lover ** Did you 


” Her 
and 


ever sce a woman as plain as I am? 

lover looked into her 

answered, ‘* No,"’ 
Lois gasped a littl 


straight eyes 


takes one’s 
thought she 


the truth 
and 


breath away; she shivered 
stood on the brink of a great resolve 
‘Would you love me better if 1 were beau 


tiful?’’ she asked 
** Dear, I could not he said 
‘*Ah,’’ murmured Lois, ‘‘ the time is not 


yet come.’”’ 
Her wedding was a festival in the village 


Every one loved Lois, but those who loved 


her best whispered among themselves, ‘‘ If 
just for to-day! 


only she could be pretty 
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Lois had indeed said the same thing to 
herself, and had finally resolved that on this 
occasion she would shine out to dazzle and 
to delight; to put pity to confusion, and to 
justify her lover's choice, at which she knew 
her litthe world had been filled with wonder 
But so is the inconsistency of the 
human now, when the supreme 
moment was she still vacillated 
should she stake all upon one hour, and that 
one already filled to the brim with blessed 
ness? Should she not rather retain this drop 
of consolation for some dark season, when 
life was going against her? Then, too, what 
if this power invoked should fail—would not 
even this day be overclouded a little by the 
thought that what had seemed so real to her 
was but a delusion, and that these figures 
yes, even the tall husband by her side— 
might prove likewise but shadows, and fade 


strange 
heart, that 
come, 


from her grasp and leave her desolate? 
. 


Lois did not thus peep and _ pry into her 
own emotions, but something stronger than 
herself held her in its grasp, and she was 
conscious only of the gayly dressed company, 
of a heavy scent of summer and its blossoms 
in the room, of a monotone of prayer, of the 
warm kisses of congratulation, and parting 
hand-clasps—and then the wedding was 
over, and she and her husband were alone 
together in the jolting coach, while four stout 
horses were bearing them away—away to 
that strange city where her new home lay 
Far distant it seemed from the quiet village, 
and though it was but a staid, thriving, some 
what overgrown town, it appeared to Lois a 
veritable Vanity Fair, a whirl of feverish 
excitement. Sometimes she would fain have 
taken refuge from the shock of new expe 
riences in the warm shelter of the common 
place, so dear because so familiar. The rat 
tling of the carts over the stones stunned 
her at first, the locking of the doors at night 
gave her the feeling of being a prisoner, and 
at times she felt benumbed by the chilly 
indifference with which her neighbors passed 
her in the street 

Her husband's home-coming always 
brought comfort, but much of the time he was 
away, and the ‘‘ impracticable hours’’ hung 
heavy on the young wife's hands and heart 
She could no longer lose herself in the occu 
pation which in old days had whiled away 
the weary hours. She had lost the power of 
dreaming. Contact with the bustle of town 
life had developed the practical side of her 
nature, and the living, warm human passion 
which had touched her had driven away the 
misty spirits who had kept her childhood 
company. It was with something between a 
smile and tear that she thought now of those 
early dreams. With gentle irony of com 
miseration she recatied her agony of regret 
over the freckles, the straight, soapy hair and 
the impossible nose. They were all there 
still, with a few wrinkles added, but they 
seemed of such infinitely little importance 
amid the sterner realities of life! 


* 


It was hard for Lois, in looking back, to 
take it in—yet how real the youthful grief 
had been, and how real, too, the consolation 
conjured up by imagination! Yet, stay 
Was it imagination? There were hours even 
now when the vision seemed as vivid as ever, 
and she was more than half minded to try its 
mystic power. But still she held back, like 
a child who puts its toy upon a shelf out of 
reach, and climbs and peeps, yet hesitates to 
pull it down into the commonplace, every 
day world Besides, time had brought her 
little children, and as it was for them chiefly 
that she cared, she would rather wait a little 
that they might remember her at her best. 
When they were grown, in some fashion, in 
jest or earnest, she would surely invoke the 
boon of the Presence. They should see her, 
once, as she could be—beautiful as the 
Presence had promised that she should be; 
then they would remember her so 

Swept on by the tide of time, she passed 
almost unwittingly from youth to middle life, 
from middle life to age. The passing of 
time is a landslide which we fail to appreciate 


because all around moves with us. Lois’ 
husband prospered. The old village home- 
stead became the summer home of the 
younger generation There Lois spent many 
sunny hours, and there, at last, in the room 
in which she was born, she died 

She was surrounded by those she loved 
best Her children gathered close about her 
bedside Every eye was fixed upon the 
dying face As for her, her last look was 


turned to her husband, and her dying voice 
breathed the words, ‘‘ Now; let it be now! 
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Ninth Chapter 


OU certainly are having bad luck, 
’ said Chester, as they walked 
I don’t think such 
much 


Lee, 
up Broadway 


a thing would make me lose 


sleep, but I know how important 
it is to a beginner.’ 
‘I feel like a tramp replied Wilmot 


bitterly ‘*T gave up my profession at home, 
and, on the hope of my book attracting atten 
tion, came up here for a life. I know 
it’s an accident when a book is accepted. | 


might try half a lifetime and never get it 


new 


taken again. The fact that Wellington & 
Clegg liked it would have no weight with 
any other house, for if they’d had better 


judgment they wouldn't have failed 

“We'll talk to Harrison, returned 
Chester. ‘‘ He is a veteran; he’s had half a 
dozen books published, and will know what 
can be done.’’ 

They found the and 
little sitting-room at the head of the stairs 
He had just brewed and drunk a cup of tea, 
and was sitting in the bay-window smoking 
a cigarette 

** Come in,’’ he cried out hospitably, as he 


poet essayist in his 


recognized Chester in the corridor “T'm 
glad indeed to meet you, Mr. Lee,’’ he 
added to Wilmot. ‘'I know who you are 


through the papers and the enthusiasm of 
your friends, now I want to know you person 
ally Have you had tea?”’ 

** At Dorothea’s,’’ answered Chester 

‘* Ah, I thought you were not going there 
any more!’’ cried Harrison. ‘‘ But I knew 
you would when I heard 
and Miss Aline were going. It is 
Chester. Miss Weyland doesn't 
that kind of crowd, and 
Weyland oughtn’t to take 
her with him.’’ 

**But Dorothea and Lady 
Stuart want their portraits 
painted, and Dorothea 
wrote, too plainly to be 
misunderstood, that she 
wanted, him to bring his 
daughter,’’ answered 
Chester, with a slight 
frown of annoyance 


Weyland say he 
a shame, 
care for 


. 


Harrison threw his 
cigarette away, and began 
to roll another 

It’s a 
rept ated hotly 
sand 


shame!’’ he 

‘A thou 
that sort of 
thing would not affect her, 
but it for her 
You did right, however, 
to go, Chester, and I am 
glad you took your friend 

‘“*Mr. Lee and I want 
to have a talk 
with you said Chester 
abruptly. ‘‘ We promised 
Miss Weyland that we'd 
wait in the studio, and 
that we'd take you up 
there with us 

Harrison left his un 
finished cigarette on the 
centre-table 

I'll just take off my 

smoking-jacket 


years of 


is no place 


business 


and fol 
low he said eagerly 
When do you 
them back ? 
In a few 
Wilmot 
in a well-arranged studio 
before, and had he felt 
would 


expect 


minutes 
had never been 
le SS 
depressed he have 
enjoyed the beautiful long 
room with its sloping roof of 
its massive Japanese screens of carved wood, 


glass 


frosted 


rare statues, luxurious 
lounges, and the profusion of curios gathered 
from all parts of the rhe windows 
were plate glass, crystal-clear, and the view 


stretched over the Hudson 


tapestries, paintings 
world 


house tops to the 


. 

Scarcely a word was spoken between the 
two friends as they waited in the studio for 
Harrison Wilmot fancied that~ Chester's 
face had worn a frown since the mention of 
Miss Weyland by Harrison a few minutes 
before. Chester had picked up a tray of 
cigars, and mechanically offering them to 


Wilmot, took one himself 
* Thanks Wilmot 


said replacing his 


cigar in the tray I won't smoke here 
**Oh, she doesn’t mind said Chester 
quickly; ‘‘ she begs us to do it 
I don't feel quite in the mood for it, 
thank you.’’ 
The next moment Frank Harrison came 


in, panting from his climb up the stairs. He 

Epiror'’s Note 
Harben's serial story 
was begun in No. 48 of the Post 
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unlike 
looked handsome and thoroughly at 
Wilmot 


heard that he was something of an aristocrat 


was in evening dress, and some men, 


home in 


this severely correct garb had 


dinner engagement the new 
as he 


feel in 


Have a 
comer explained himself on a 


his pocket for 


threw 
began to 
his « igarette paper 
Well he said let's get the 
matter over before Miss Weyland comes 
She's interested in it, replied 
Chester coldly ‘It’s about Lee 
which I told you 
“Yes, yes, | remember,’’ as 
glance went to Wilmot’'s 
looking forward to its appearance 
“But it was accepted by Wellington & 
Clegg,’’ added Chester 
Thunder! You don’t say so! 
sat up erect 
** We have 
on Chester 
for this is Le« 
sort of starter; 
you know 
That is very 
Harrison, his tone 
sympathy 
‘I thought you might give us a sugges 
tion,’’ went on Chester; ‘‘ you know the pub 
lishing field as well as any one.”’ 


lounge and 


business 


also, 


s novel, of 


Harrison's 


face, ‘‘and I'm 


Harrison 


just heard of the failure,’’ went 
‘It’s an awful disappointment, 
's first book It was to be a 
it would have introduced him, 
! answered 

genuine 


unfortunate 


betraying most 


‘* T have just been reading about the failure 
in Thé Progress,’’ replied Harrison rhe 
house was besieged this afternoon by authors 


clamoring for their manuscripts, and it 
appears that they can’t recover them. But if 
Mr. Lee will pardon what I say, it seems to 


me that, in the case of a first book, a new 


well off with his 
temporary possession of a 
it on hand to hawk 
You know, 


writer would be about ag 


manuscript in the 
bankrupt firm as to have 


about till it is worn to shreds 


Chester, how hard it is to get a hearing, and 
how apt publishers are to think that new men 
can’t possibly do anything There's some 
rumor about Wellington & Clegg being 
allowed to resume business; in case they do 
Mr Lee's book would stand a chance of 
being published by them, so I hardly know 
what to advise If he takes it from them, he 
might not easily find another publisher, and 
if he leaves it with them it may be brought 
out He must take his choice 

Well replied Wilmot I shall go 
down to-morrow and try to see the firm 

And do not give up till you know 
nothing can be don put in Chester In 
the end it may turn out that the failure was 
the best thing that could have happened 
He bent forward to look through the open 
door into the corridor 


Miss Weyland and her father were 
After Wilmot was introduced to the 
who received him very cordially, Harrison 
and Weyland began to talk of the 
work, and went into an adjoining room to 


coming 


artist 


latter's 
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look at the portrait the artist was finishing 
Seeing Chester and Miss Weyland in clos 
conversation, Wilmot turned into a bay- win 
dow without being noticed by them 
What Harrison had said in regard to his 
book had not lessened his depression The 
sctions of Chester and Miss Weyland con 
vinced him that they were lovers, and this 
discovery brought Muriel to his mind He 
felt the blood rise hotly to his face as he 


remembered confessing to her that he was 
going to New York with scarcely a hundred 
dollars in his possession She had delicately 
hinted that she could advance a small sum 
of money to him, and he had only escaped a 
direct offer by assuring her that as soon as 
his book was published he would be able to 
dispose of sufficient literary work to sustain 
She would now read of the failure in 
rhis 


him 
the papers and 
thought stung him to the quick 
‘* Where is Lee?'’ he heard Chester ask 
They looking at the 


realize his condition 


are portrait 


answered Miss Weyland, with a deep sigh 
Oh, dear, I hope you won't feel so any 
more! I am so unhappy over it! You ought 
to be more hopeful, Please try to be! 
. 
I cannot help ’’ began Chester, but 


quickly from the window 
fine view from this window, 


Wilmot came 
‘You have a 


Miss Weyland he said This must be 
an ideal residence, up here above the 
clouds."’ 

‘How prettily you put it,’ she said, a 
little flurried note in her voice ‘You're 
seeing it at its best; often the clouds are of 
smoke, and they rise to our level and stay 
with us Mr. Chester tells me we are to 
have you to dinner with us at our favorite 
café down town We'll try to make you 
forget your recent disappointment 

Thank you You must really excuse 


me this time,’’ answered Wilmot ‘1 do not 
feel very well, and I have several important 
matters to attend to at once."’ 

But when he went to his room, half an 
hour later, he found that he had nothing to 
attend to except to write to Muriel rhis he 
did in as hopeful a strain as possible, After 
the letter was ended, he lowered his head to 
his folded arms to think. Then his troubled 
thoughts became confused, and he fell asleep 





LOOKING AT 
ANSWERED 


THEY ARI THI 


PORTRAIT 


He was awakened at ten o'clock by Chester 


Miss We 


A few minute 


from the cat 
slowly back 


ylanad 
later Chester came 


‘ t y 
and returning 


from the studio and entered his room 
Wilmot looked from one of his window 
There was a yellow glare over Union Square 
and further on gleamed the lights on the 


tower of Madison Square Garden 
eee 


Tenth Chapter 


I} next 


going out he 


morning as Wilmot was 
met Frank Harrison on 


the stairs 





you still intend to se« 


remarked 


I suppose 
Wellington & 
cordially 
If I can gain 
Wilmot doubtfully 
You fail in 
but, in 
the editorial 
& Burton 
duction to my 


Clegg,’’ he very 


admittance replied 

said the 
you to drop into 
publishers, King 
this note of intro 
Lester Even if they 
can't help you in this matter, it won't do you 
any harm to know them, They've brought 
out my books, and they are fine people.’’ 


that 
want 
rooms of my 
I've written 

friend 


may poet 


any case I 


WV 


kind said Wilmot, taking 
be only too glad to call on 


You are very 
the note ri 
them as soon as I can 
Half an hour later he 
of the building occupied by 


Clegg The 


was at the entrance 
Wellington & 


door was closed, and a man in 


the dress of a laborer was rapping for 


admittance 


They have cut the bell-wire,’ he 
remarked to Wilmot with a smile, and he 
gave the door several sharp blows with his 


heavy fist 
I want to firm 
‘can you tell me how to get at them 
I'm helpin’ about the stock-takin’ under 


Wilmot ; 


> 


see the "* said 


the deputy sheriff-—doin’ liftin’ and 
truckin’,”’ replied the man, ‘' Mr, Wellington 
was in the office ten minutes ago Mr 
Clewe's down sick at home in Brooklyn I 
hear somebody comin’ now; you can go in 
with me if you want It'll be your only 


chance 
rhe door was opened by a boy 
‘Got to walk up,’’ he said to the 
they told me to stop the elevator 
The man grumbled as he began to mount 
Wilmot followed more 


laborer ; 


the long stairs 
deliberately 
Behind a counter framed with glass stood 
Mr. Wellington He was slender, middle 
with iron-gray hair, and he looked 
nervous and tired The boy opened the 
gate, and Wilmot went in and introduced 
himself to him 
% Ve s, yes, I 
Wellington in the 
endeavoring to be 
circumstances 
you was from the 
here ina hurry! Bad 
so do those whe receive it 


aged 


the story,'’ said 
tone of a man who is 
courteous under trying 
The last letter |] had from 
South By Jove, you got 
news travels fast, and 


remember 


‘Twas already in New York, but did not 
hear of your trouble till yesterday Wilmot 
spoke gently The aspect of the man, with 
his rumpled hair and blood-shot ey es, aroused 
his pity, and almost him to forget 
his own misfortune 

‘Well, you certainly acted more decently 
than the others, I believe they'd have torn 
me limb from limb if they could have got at 
me yesterday I wish I could help you! 


caused 


know that's what you came for—but I'm 
helpless as a child. The 
whole business is in the 


hands of the deputy sheriff, 


and nothing I could say 
would have any weight 
If it were not for this 
trouble, Mr. Lee, I'd ask 


you to lunch with me and 
talk over The Story of a 


Modern Saint 1 don't 
read all our books, but 
our best reader talked so 


enthusiastically about the 
careful treatment of your 
book, and its dramatic 
force, that I took the 
uscript home with me 
My wife read it and 
kept me awake telling me 
thout the plot till after 
twoo'clock one night, and 
then | devoured the story 
It is a good and, if 
I'm not mistaken, 


man 


first 


thing 
you 
have produced a winner 
Wilmot thanked him 
‘I hoped he added, 
that | might get the 
manuscript and offer it 


elaewhere at once 


That's what they all 
want, you know frowned 
Wellington, and his tone 
grew cold But I 
do nothing The manu 
locked in 
deputy 

our 


scripts are ill 
the safe, and the 
hia the 
iffairs are very 


complicated We 


combination 
much 
have a 


branch house in Chicago, 
md an establishment in 
MISS WEYLAND New Haven, and nothing 
can be touched until a 


settlement is made 


And it would be some time betore I 
could get possession of the manuscript? 

Three or four months, if at all said 
Wellington ‘* Newsdealers and booksellers 
all over the country owe us, and all those 
accounts must be settled You see, we hold 
your contract to allow us the right to publish 
the story, and there was no stipulation as to 
the date of publication 

But if your house fails, and alters its 
name, or style of business, I have a right to 


withdraw my manuscript, since it was with 


Wellington & Clegg that I made the con 
tract Wilmot spoke with spirit 
The publisher smiled good-naturedly 
That would be a question for the court 
to decide, and you could not reach such a 


decision without a good deal of expense, nor 
before we know positively if we shall be in 
shape to use it ourselves-—-in case we are 
allowed to continue business 

I understand Wilmot and 
I'm sorry | disturbed you so unnecessarily 

Wellington's wan face took on 

gestion of interest 

You're certainly a good-natured fellow,’’ 
and I promise you, if I see any 
way to aid you in the matter, I'l! do it 


answered 


a faint sug 


he said, 








Wilmot lost no time in going to the office 
of King & Burton, and sending in to them 
Harrison's to Lester. Lester came out 
in a few moments 

‘I'm glad to meet you, Mr. Lee,”’ he 
said. ‘' Harrison writes me that you want to 
see us in regard to your literary work I 
am now rushing business for our 
journal, The Literary Day. but if you'll come 
in I'l) introduce you to our manager, Mr 
Soul. He's in his office now pointing to 
the rooms on the right Just wait bere until 
I see if he is disengaged 

In a moment Lester returned 
in,’ he said, opening the door leading to the 
editorial rooms; “he’s a nice, approachable 
man, and you'll like him.’’ 

In another minute Wilmot was telling his 
predicament to Mr. Soul 


note 


some 


** Come 


You certainly have been unfortunate,’’ 
commented the latter, ‘and had you been 
here at the time I'm sure you would have 


shown the manuscript to some other house 
before you let them have it I wish I could 
help you. I'm very much interested in what 
you have told me, and, while I’m not in the 
position to make any promises about our 
bringing the book out—not having seen it-—— 
yet I hope you'll give us the opportunity to 
see the story if you get hold of it again 
Perhaps you have a copy of it.’’ 

"| regret to say I have not.’’ 

Mr. Soul picked up his pen and drew a 
pad of paper towards him, and Wilmot knew 
the conversation was at an end, He rose 


THE 


“I know I’m taking up your time he 
‘| trust you'll pardon me.’ 
I’ve just remembered that I failed to 
anewer a letter that ought to have left New 
York last night,’’ explained Mr. Sou! apolo 
getically, and he extended his hand lam 
not in a position to help you in way 
unless I could have the opinion of our readers 
If you get hold of it we'll be 


said 


ny 


om your story 
glad to examine it, 

Wilmot went down into the crowded street 
The sun was beating hotly upon the pave 
ments, and the roar and bustle of the great 
thoroughfare jarred on him unpleasantly An 
elevated train thundered along overhead, 
throwing ite moving shadow on the walls of 
the buildings. He thought of the unfinished 
short story on his table and turned homeward 

He was not sure he could write a line, 
with that awful fear of poverty hanging over 
him, but he intended to try He would try, 
too, to keep his mind off the novel upon 
which he had based so many hopes. But this 
was hard to do; it seemed as if a vital part 
of him was held in bondage by Wellington 
& Clegg, and was suffering like himself 
This great disappointment of his book not 
being published, the sorrow he had borne 
before leaving home at his failure to sell his 
story, his absence from Muriel, all combined, 
seemed more than he could bear. He felt 
crushed and heartsick—as if his trouble had 
reached his soul and weighted it down 
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MANDA GRATH lived three miles 
from anybody and anywhere, far up 
in the country, in a neat little 
cottage set back from the road, 

and hidden from the gaze of the few passers- 
by by a group of lilac bushes 

Here she had stagnated during all the 
eighty years of her life; first with her parents, 
who, in their old age, had exacted her con 
stant care, then with a rheumatic and com 
plaining brother; and for the last two years 
she had lived alone, except for the occasional 
companionship of William Derry, a youth 
whom she provided with food and lodging 
in exchange for his somewhat unskilled labor 
in her vegetable garden and flower-bed 
Amanda's thrifty father had put aside enough 
money to enable his daughter to live comfort 
ably, though simply, and the possession of a 
cow and a few hens gave the old lady an 
independence which, in the eyes of her 
admiring neighbors, was quite equal to that 
of a millionaire 

At eighty Amanda was scarcely more than 
a child in knowledge and experience. Her 
heart was as fresh and untainted as her mind 
was simple and unsophisticated, and her 
physical activity would have been remarkable 
in one ten years her junior She had two 
sensitive spots in her childlike soul, She 
regarded illness as something to be ashamed 
of, and the acknowledgment of old age she 
held to be a disgrace. Woe to the friend 
who alluded to Amanda's vigor as in any 
way remarkable for her time of life, or who 
inquired too earnestly into the state of her 
health! Her other weakness was the natural 
outcome of a life lived in loneliness and 
isolation——the desire to know something out 
side of her immediate acre, and to have her 
own existence recognized in less local circles 
than those of the nearest village, But this 
yearning never had been gratified, and her 
enforced loneliness seemed likely to continue 
all her life. William Derry, the companion 
of her solitude—one might almost say the 
contributor to it-——was not loquacious 


. 


One spring day Amanda was standing at 
her gate, looking down the dusty road and 
thinking vaguely of the world which lay so 
far outside her horizon, when she heard the 
whirr of an approaching bicycle, a sound 
which had become familiar even in het 
remote surroundings. Looking up she sawa 
girl dismounting The young bicyclist 
approached Amanda, and, after saying 
** Good-morning,'’’ asked her how far it was 
to the nearest village. 

Amanda was so delighted at the chance of 
exchanging a few words with a new person, 
that her voice took on a tremor of pleasant 
excitement, ‘' It's three mile, an’ you look 
half dead,’’ she said pityingly. ‘' Do come 
in and have some hot cookies, and some of 
Buttercup's nice, fresh milk.’’ 

The young lady's heart was won instantly 
by Amanda's cordial hospitality. ‘I think 


I'll acecept,’’ she said promptly. ‘‘ To tell 
the truth, I haven't ridden a bicycle very 
long, and the roads about here are so enticing 
and beautiful that I have gone as far as I can. 
I must leave my bicycle somewhere, and hire 
some one to drive me home. Humiliating, 
isn't it?’’ She smiled sweetly, showing her 
pretty white teeth in a way that Amanda 
thought delightful 

"Say, are you a little girl or a grown-up 
woman?'’ asked Amanda suddenly. “' It's 
hard to tell in them skirts. Why, the other 
day I see what I took to be a child walkin’ 
up the hill and pushin’ one o’ them wheels 
beside her, an’ thinks I, ‘I'll keep the best 
o’ the ro’d myself,’ but when I come up to 
her, if 'twarn't an old, lady with gray hair! 


So ‘twas for me to make way for her,’’ she 
added hastily. 
The girl laughed. ‘‘ I’mtwenty-five. Old 


enough to know better than to ride as far as 
I can and forget that I have the whole way to 
go home again.’’ 

** 1 tell you what,’’ said Amanda, ‘ Will’s 
out weedin’ in the patch. He kind o’ works 
‘round here when he ain't got nothin’ else to 
do, an’ he can run down to the village, just as 
well as not, an’ have a team up here in an 
hour, so you can drive home an’ leave your 
bicycle here to call for some other time.’’ 


‘* That will be fine,’’ declared the young 
lady; ‘‘ and Will can ride my bicycle to the 
village, if he knows how, and save himself 
the dusty walk."’ 

When this plan was unfolded to the lonely 


weeder behind the house, a reluctant smile 
of pleasure appeared on his impassive face, 
in spite of his efforts to look unmoved 

‘But you don't know how to ride one o’ 


them things, do you, Will?’’ queried the old 
lady in a high, anxious voice 
“Yep,'' he responded laconically, endeay 
oring to adapt his uncouth limbs to the fem 
inine proportions of the young lady's bicycle 
Tell the man at the stable that I shall 
want him to drive me to Brookford,’’ the 
young lady said. ‘I don’t know just how 
far it is—-we have only lately moved there 
but he will know the way probably; and once 


there it will be easy to find Doctor Weston’s 
house He is my father,’’ she added to 
Amanda 

‘Lor’, child, you've rode ten mile an’ 
odd,'’ exclaimed the old lady, who belonged 


to the past sufficiently ta be impressed by 
this new way of girdling the earth 

William departed abruptly, and the two 
went into the cottage. Amanda brought from 
the kitchen a glass of creamy milk and a 
plate of delicious cookies which Miss Weston 
munched with great satisfaction, talking to 
Amanda meanwhile 

“Aren't you pretty lonely here some 
times?’’ she asked, trying to encourage the 
old lady to talk about herself 

“Ves, I be lonely a good 
Amanda quietly. “Of course 


deal,’’ said 
I've always 


SATURDAY EVENING 


POST 


ben used to havin’ somebody to take care of, 


first father an’ mother, an’ then brother 
Matthew; an’ now I'm all alone. Will, he 
dog’t count He ain't always here, an’ he 


ain't much better 'n a wooden dummy when 
Folks from the village come out 
but I ain't got any frequent 
visitors As for neighbors, they're as scarce 
as hen’s teeth out this way Here I've lived 
for eighty years an’ odd, never goin’ further 
off than the village, or once in a great while 
the near towns, as a treat Why, 
I don't s'pose ‘there’s a outside o’ 
Grayton that knows there's 
as Amanda Grath in the world! I dunno 
whether it’s foolish in me to feel so, but 
sometimes I get thinkin’ ‘bout how nobody 
knows anythin’ ’bout me, an’ it seems a’ most 
Not that I’m anythin’ to 


he is here 


once 'n a while 


to one o 
soul 


sech a person 


wrong, someways 


be proud of, at best, but when I'm readin 
the paper, an’ I see that Miss Somebody has 
done this and Miss Somebody-else has gone 


could 
other folks see 
Ot course, 


there, I do feel that if I 
name in print an’ know that 
it too, I'd jest die of satisfaction 
when I'm taken, my name 'I] be in the paper 
same as other folks’, but I guess I won't 
take much comfort out o’ it then.’’ 

Amanda paused a moment and looked hard 
at her guest, as if deliberating whether or not 
she would make her the recipient of a confi 
dence, Then she got up and closed the door, 
looked furtively out of the window to see if 
eavesdroppers were about, and drew her 
chair closer to Miss Weston’'s 

“*T s'’pose you'll think it’s awful silly,’’ 
she said, ‘‘an’ I ain't never told anybody 
else how near I come to doin’ it, but as long 
as I didn’t, I guess I don't mind your 
knowin’ "bout it.’’ 

“What did you do? What 
do?"’ asked Miss Weston, rather confused 
by Amanda's preliminary to confession, She 
looked much interested, and her sympathetic 
expression helped to unseal Amanda's lips 


jest See my 


didn’t you 


thinkin’ a long time of 
world sort o’ life I've ben 
night——'bout a year ago, 
I guess ‘twas—I was a-readin’ a _ Boston 
paper Will had brought in, an’ I the 
picture of a lady in it that had ben cured of 
all kinds o’ dreadful diseases by takin’ some 
sort o' patent medicine stuff. You may 
have seen sech things advertised.’’ 

Miss Weston nodded assent encouragingly 

‘* Well, this lady had her name an’ address 
all printed out, an’ she looked real nat'ral an’ 
lifelike, settin’ there in her spec's an’ linen 
collar, jest as if she'd never had anythin’ the 
matter with her. So thinks I—all of a flash 

I'll go down to the village an’ set for my 
picture, an’ send one to the paper, too, an’ 
then all the folks 'Il see it all over the country, 
an’ people will be askin’ each other if they've 
seen Amanda Grath’s portrait, an’ they'll all 
think she must be quite a celebrated char- 
acter to be in a big city paper. The idee 
jest tickled me to death, an’ one day, without 
sayin’ nothin’ to nobody, | jest went down to 
Sam Peters’ gallery an’ had my pictures 
took. Here they be,’’ and Amanda went 
over to a table, opened the drawer, and from 
its hidden recesses produced an envelope 
containing six lifelike representations of 
herself As she said to Miss Weston, 
** Every stitch in the buttonholes showed.’’ 
Every wrinkle in the kindly old face was 
revealed also, and every hair on the proudly 
carried head could be numbered 

“Well,”’ she continued, sitting down 
again and resuming the same confidential 
tone, ‘‘ when I got ’em home I couldn't seem 
to make up my mind to send one to the 


‘Well, I'd ben 
what an out-o’ -the 


livin’ here, an’ ome 


see 


gentleman that sells the medicine, ’cause it 
never 


come to me all of a sudden’t I hadn't 
took any o’ his compound, an’ 

that 'twarn't owin’ to him 't 

I'd kep’ my health all these 4 
years. I ain't never had a 
day’s sickness in my life, ’s 
far's I can recollect; nothin’ 
but little bothersome colds 
such as everybody's subject 
to in the winter time, an’ I 
warn’'t goin’ to give anybody 
else credit for owin’ 
the Almighty, so I laid 
away these pictures, an’ had 
all the expense for nothin’ 


what's 
jest 


. 


“They are very good,”’ 
Miss Weston pronounced em- 
phatically. ‘' I hope you will 
give me one to remind me of 
your kindness and hospital 
ity May I take one?”’ = 





Amanda smiled all over 
‘* Lor’, ves, my dear!" she 
exclaimed, ‘‘ an’ you'll consider this conver- 
sation confidential, won't you?"’ 


‘I will, indeed,"’ said Miss Weston 
heartily. ‘‘ 1 think you were much wiser not 
to say that you had been cured of those horrid 
diseases you never had. But lam wondering 
if there isn’t some other way in which you 
could get to know and be known without 
sending your picture to the papers.’’ 

“*T have it!’ she cried presently; ‘‘ why 
don’t you put out a sign, inviting bicyclists 
to come in and buy some of your cookies and 
fresh milk? They get half starved sometimes, 
and this is such a good road I am sure a great 
many must pass by every day They would 
all have a great deal to tell you about other 
towns and villages, and I know they would 
be charmed with your cool little parlor.’’ 
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Amanda sat silent a moment, letting the 
pleasing suggestion trickle into her mind 
“Well, I dunno but that’s a good idee 
I'd give a good deal jest 
to speak to some days 
care to sell my 


she said at last 
to have 
But I dunno as I'd 
an’ milk I'd be real glad to give 

unless there'd be hundreds o 
then I guess Buttercup couldn't 
supplied 

She paused, and in a vision she saw innu 


somebody 
cookies 
l em away 
pe ople, an 


keep ‘em 


merable cyclists of every age and sex—and 
those ageless and sexless ones who so 
bewildered her simple mind—all congre 


gated in her parlor, and she herself stepping 


among them, clad in her Sunday best, 
exchanging gossip with those from other 
towns, as she ministered to her unknown 


guests It was a pleasing revery, and the 
anticipation alone would make the next few 
days pass quickly and happily 

Miss Weston, seeing that she had dropped 
a fruitful seed, wisely dismissed the subject 
and begged her hostess to introduce her to 
Buttercup and the hens. 

So the time passed quickly until William 
returned, breathless, on the bicycle, followed 
by a rickety conveyance, with squeaking 
wheels, to convey the wanderer home 


As Miss Weston shook hands with Amanda 
she thanked her again for her hospitality, and 
promised to drive over with her sister some 
day during the coming week, when she 
would ride her bicycle home You'd better 
learn to ride it,’’ she called out as she drove 
away “It's very easy; and you may use it 
as much as you choose. I shall expect to find 
you out bicycling when I return!’’ She 
laughed, and waved her hand 

Amanda stood for some minutes looking 
after her, a great plan unfolding itself in her 
busy brain. Hot and cold shivers chased 
each other down her spinal column at the 
magnitude of her idea 

“ Will,”’ she said suddenly, ‘ 
begins to get dark this evenin’ I want you 
should take that bicycle out on the 
front o’' the house. I’m goin’ to learn to 
ride, an’ you're goin’ to teach me.’ 

For there was cause for William’s 
speechlessness, but Amanda was too preoccu 
pied to notice it as she went into the house 

For six days, night and morning, a curious 
sight presented itself to the view of Amanda 
Grath’s small stockyard. Buttercup mooed 
reproachfully at the sight of her once dignified 
mistress, dressed in a print gown cut off 
midway between knee and ankle, held on to 
her iron steed by the stolid William, who, if 
he felt surprise, did not express it Of 
course, after the first few trials she became 
very lame, and fett, as she confided to 
Buttercup, ‘‘ as if her bones had been pulled 
out of their sockets and left to get back as 
best they could.’’ But she was marvelously 
strong and agile for one of her years, and 
after the tenth lesson she rode alone for more 
than a hundred yards. The glow of triumph 
shone from her eyes and burned in her 
wrinkled cheeks ‘*] shall—ride into—the 
—village—to-morrow,'’ she panted, as she 
half ran and half limped into the house 

Amanda hardly slept that night for 
thinking of the next day’s exploit. She rose 
stiff and tired, but even more determined 


as soon as it 


ro'd in 


once 


. 


**Now, Will,’’ she said, after breakfast; 
** you're to come with me an’ help part o’ the 
way, an’ part o’ the way I'll walk. But 
when I get near the village you’re to wait for 
me near the clump o’ white oak trees, an’ I'll 
jest ride to the store alone.’ 


This program was followed exactly 
Amanda was encouraged to find that the 
bicycle seemed less ‘‘wobbly’ 
than the day before, and she 

= 


felt no alarm, but only a thrill 


of conscious pride, as she 


secreted William behind the 

rvs oak trees and herself rode 
pe smartly up the village street 

‘ between the tall elms that 


youth, as 
in theirs 


had seen her in her 
she had seen them 
The few loungers met 
stopped and stared. Some 
children laughed and jeered 
at the strange old figure of 


she 


a past generation adapting 
itself to the vagaries of the 
new But she rode on, re 


gardiess of the attention she 
was attracting, almost uncon 
scious of it With 
muscles and set features she 
although 


tense 





proceeded some 


what waveringly, to the vil 
lage store There she dis 
mounted, leaned her bicycle against the 


fence, and entered, facing most of the popu 
lation of Grayton, who were wont to 
at the store at this hour 

A niurmur of admiration deepened into a 
hum of applause, and Amanda's heart swelled 


collect 


within her. She was being hailed as a 
heroine, recognized asa Pe rsonage 

‘““Why, Miss Grath cried a chorus of 
voices, ‘‘ whenever did you learn to ride a 
bicycle?"’ 


““Well,’’ panted Amanda, all breathless 
with exertion and excitement, ‘‘ I dunno as I 
can be said to have learned it yet, but I'm 
improvin’. It's one Miss Weston, from over 
to Brookford, left at my house for a week, 
an’ she told me I'd better learn to vide it, an’ 
I didn’t see no reason why I shouldn't. I'd 
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like a spool o' white cotton, number seventy, 
an’ a paper o’ pins, please, Miss Fisher 

She did not wish to 
surprised at her being able to learn to ride a 


have unduly 


people 


bicycle, and tried to treat the whole affair 
rather as a matter of course 

““ Won't you set a spell an’ let me fetch 
you a fan, an’ somethin’ to eat, or a coolin 
drink o' rosberry shrub? queried the 
kindly storekeeper But Amanda stoically 


turned her back on such luxuries 
** Lor’, no, thank you kindly, Miss Fisher 

I don’t require no sustenance I ain't 

I think I'll be 


me 


ben 
goin’ 
time 


no great distance, an 
home now Come an’ see 
when you're up my way 

The people jostled 
eagerness to see her departure 

“ Ain't it awful hard to mount? 
one of the curious spectators 

** Well, I guess I can’t be said to mount so 
much as to get on,’’ replied Amanda dryly, 
leading her steed forward to a level with the 
lower step, her thin calico gown becoming 
somewhat entangled in the spokes 

** It makes me kind o’ nervous to have all 
o’ you folks stan’in’ there an’ watchin’ as if 
you hadn't never seen a bicy- 
cle afore,’’ she called out 


some 


each other in their 


asked 


THE 


refreshing thing in the world, after bicycling, 
thought it would be if you would 
take this box We really have more than we 
can use in a year; and you could give it to 


so | nice 


the people that stop here. You haven't for 
gotten our plan, I hope? And I had this 
little sign painted | thought you might 
have it put up on the fence where it could 
be seen from the road 

Miss Weston hereupon opened the square 
package, and disclosed a neat, white board, 
with these words inscribed thereon, in dis 


tinct but not ornate lettering, in black paint 


Miss Amanda Grath 
will be glad to provide 
simple refreshment for bicyclists 
All are welcome to rest here 


Amanda's face beamed with delight The 
sight of her name printed so that all who ran 
or bicycled—might read, was a sudden leap 


into the sort of fame which she desired 

It's jest splendid 
declare, I can’t never do enough for you, 
Weston, 


she exclaimed ‘I 
Miss 
for your kindness in thinkin’ out 
this plan, an’ gettin’ me all 
this ginger ale, an’ orderin’ 





Her excitement made her 
voice querulous. ‘“‘I don't 
see as there’s anythin’ so 
very wonderful ‘bout me hav- 
in’ learned to ride. ‘Most 
everybody rides now.”’ 

** But there ain't many ‘at 
learns after they're eighty 
years old,’’ spoke out an 
audacious voice, with intent 
to flatter. 

The hot blood rushed into 
Amanda's wrinkled cheeks 
red danger-signals of temper 
that were displayed only on 
rare occasions 

‘I'd like to know what 
difference it makes whether 
I'm eighty or cighteen,'’ she 
returned quickly. ‘ I'm jest 
as spry as I ever was, An’ 
by-the-way, Mr. Johnson,’’ she said in a 
voice loud and clear, addressing the innocent 
offender, ‘‘ if you ever need any more o’ that 
liniment I lent you for your rheumatics, you 
can have it jest as well as not I don’t ever 
have any use for sech things. It used to 
belong to my brother. He set a heap o’ store 
by it; an’ I know that you an’ Mis’ Johnson 
are both kind o’ feeble, so don't hesitate a 
single minute to ask for some of it.’’ 





Mr. Johnson's well-meant remark about her 
age had put new life into Amanda Grath, and 
was a much-needed spur to her flagging 
strength. She sprang on to her bicycle seat 
with the agility of a girl, and rode off, calling 
back, ‘‘I don’t like this seat very well, but 
if 1 ever get a machine o’ my own, I shall 
have a good saddle.’’ 

The group on the steps watched her out of 
sight in awe-struck silence 

** Wal, I'll be blowed!"’ said Mr. Johnson, 
at last giving voice to public sentiment 

As soon as Amanda was at a safe distance 
she dismounted and sat by the roadside ina 
state of complete exhaustion 

“ It'lltake me some time to get 
she gasped; ‘‘ but 'twas a reg'lar miracle how 
I was able to get on an’ ride off with all them 
folks gawpin’ at me. And the impertinence 
of that Sam Johnson! I guess I give him 
back as good as I got, and she chuckled 
with delight at the recollection of her rheu 
matic repartee 

It did take Amanda some time to get home, 
and considerable assistance from William 
proved necessary But it was not until after 
noon, when he was at a safe distance from the 
house and not likely to be a witness of her 
humiliation, that Amanda ventured to lie 
down on the hard and slippery couch in her 
little parlor to rest her aching limbs 

The next day she was herself again, but 
disinclined for violent athletic exercise. She 
took her sewing out to the little front porch 
and was sitting there, living over again in 
imagination her triamph of the day before, 
when she heard the sound of approaching 
wheels, which finally stopped at her gate 
She peeped through the lilac bushes to inves 
tigate the cause of so unusual an occurrence 
There was a pony-cart with two young ladies, 
and one of them, Miss Weston, had just 
jumped out, holding a large square package 
in her hand. She wore the same short skirt 
of the week before, and came running up the 
path as Amanda went limping down it 


home,’ 


cried the old 
ride the 

yester 
I'm real 


“ Well, well, Miss Weston,’’ 
lady excitedly ‘I’ve learned to 
bicycle, an’ I rode it into the 
day, an’ all the folks saw me 
obliged to you for lendin’ it to me 

Miss Weston could not believe 
and made Amanda sit down 
detailed account of the 
William came to the 
rather than words, authenticated 
lady's recital of her brilliant exploit 

After hearing all the particulars of the 
expedition, Miss Weston led Amanda down 
the little gravel path and introduced her 
sister. Then she asked William to help her 
lift out a mysterious box of bottles that was 
in the bottom of the vehicle 

** All of us at home are very fond of ginger 
ale,’’ Miss Weston “It's the most 


village 
an’ 


her ears 
her a 
Even 
grunts 


old 


and give 
whole affair 
fore, and, by 
the 


said 





this pretty sign to be painted 
But do you s'’pose I must 
have a license to sell the 
wine to my customers?’ 


A mental picture arose be 
fore Miss Weston of Amanda 


Grath's innocent, wrinkled 
face and erect old figure 
standing behind a counter 


serving ginger ale under the 
‘ Licensed Victualler 





sign, 
rhe thought made her smile, 
but she hastily said, ‘* Oh, 
no, Miss Grath; ginger ale 
doesn’t need a license, and 
I advise you to have a table 
and two or three chairs out 
here under the trees Then, 


when people stop you can sit 


out here and talk with them, and get them 
cookies and milk, or ginger ale, or lemonade 
and you'll have lots to hear about You 
won't be half so lonely as you are now I 
shall come over in a week or 80 to see how 
you get on, and whenever | come I shall 


make you give me all I want, free of charge 
Now wouldn’t you like to let my sister taste 
the nice cookies I have told her about?’’ 

Amanda hurried to the kitchen, radiant 
with delight, and almost immediately came 
out with a plateful not long out of the oven 
Miss Weston’s sister was hardly less attractive 
than Miss Weston herself, and seemed to 
enjoy everything immensely. The three 
lingered under the trees, talking together, 
until the two girls agreed they must go. 

‘IT shall come over often when I have 
learned to take longer rides,’’ called out 
Amanda’s special Miss Weston, as she 
wheeled her bicycle out to the road =% 
shall tell all my friends how you learned to 
ride, and they will come out here to see you, 
and you must be nice to them, and tell 
Buttercup her milk must be half cream 

‘“‘T can’t never thank you enough,”’ 
Amanda kept reiterating, her eyes beaming, 
her voice gentle with gratitude 


‘You have thanked me a great deal too 
much already,"’ said her guest, shaking her 
head, ‘‘and I think you'll like this much 


better than being cured by patent medicines.’’ 
Both laughed, and the girl rode away 


Before night William had nailed the little 
sign to the fence, and the next morning 
Amanda arranged a table and some chairs 
under the trees, and sat with her sewing at 
the window where any 
tomers—or guests, as she preferred to call 
them to herself. Three came during the day; 
one woman, and The 
woman was very 
how much 
charge for the refreshments, 
though could 
persuade her to take a cent 
until, after hearing of her 
hostess’ aptitude for cycling, 
she hinted that Amanda 
might save her earnings to 
buy a bicycle. This sug 
gestion was not intended as 
seriously as it taken 
but it succeeded in inducing 
Amanda to instead of 
give away, her wares 

The rest of the 
passed quietly and hap 
pily for Amanda When 
Saturday evening came she 
sat under the trees in her 
rocking-chair, enjoying a 
revery of past and future 
days In the idealizing 
light of retrospection she 


she could see cus 


later, two shy boys 
friendly told 
ought to 


Amanda 


and 
she 


she scarcely 


was 


sell 


week 





SATURDAY 





EVENING POST 


Suddenly she gave a little cry of mingled 


astonishment and delight There, on the 
second page, she saw her own face looking 
out at her, really impressive and lifelike 
Underneath the picture was her name 
‘MISS AMANDA GRATH 
An old lady in Grayton, Vermont, who, at eighty 


years of age earned to ride the bioycl 

Amanda gasped as one does under a sudden 
shower-bath of cold water Dazed and 
bewildered, but overpoweringly happy, she 
turned to the Grayton Gazette There again 
she was confronted with her likeness, 
and under it was printed the following 


own 


MISS AMANDA GRATH 


“One of the oldest residents of Grayton, 
electrified the inhabitants by riding into the 
town ona bicycle last Thursday. She is 


over eighty years old, and has succeeded in 
mastering the intricacies of the wheel with 
something less than a week's practice It is 
understood that Miss Grath is so much in 


sympathy with this modern means of | 


motion that she has opened a small and 
select restaurant in her cottage, three miles 
from town, where she serves temperance 


drinks and simple fare to fellow-bicyclists 
All Miss Grath's friends join in wishing suc- 
cess to her venture, and desire to express, 
through the columns of the Gazette, their 
admiration of her perseverance and skill in 


bievele at an age when 
most people have put aside all interest in out 
door sports, But Miss Grath 
years old; she is eighty years 
wish her many happy years 


learning to ride a 


is not eighty 
young. We 
ot bicyeling 
Amanda gave a sigh of perfect satisfaction 
Every wish was now realized * Fighty 
years young!’’ What could be more grace 
fully, more fittingly, said? She now could 
be unblushingly proud of her age and of her 
youth, Every one for miles around would 
see her picture and read about her prowess 
A glow of pride and triumph was warm at 
her heart, but gratitude to Miss Weston was 
stronger than all other emotions 


‘It's all owin’ to her, the hull thing,'’ she 
said to herself. She read the notice overt 
three times, fairly bridling with pleasure 
Finally she folded the papers carefully, and 
closed her eyes, the better to realize her 
greatness, In her childlike heart there was 


no bitterness at the thought of the long years 
of weary waiting for fame and Fortune's 
smile; nothing but thankfulness that she was 
basking in its warmth at present The last 
thought that flitted through her happy, tired 
brain before she fell asleep in the warm twi 
light was one of pity for the poor lady in the 
‘specs '’ who could gain public recognition 
only by being cured of disease 





THE LITTLE CIRCUS RIDER 


IRCUS day had arrived, After weeks of 
advertising, the great Forepaugh show 

was in town The citizens of and 
vicinity had turned out in large numbers, 
and the huge pavilion was packed from top 
to bottom Little Irena, the child bareback 
rider, pictures of whom had for days deco 
rated the walls and windows, was going to 
appear, and the vast audience was in a high 
state of excitement The clowns were in 
despair; in vain they exerted themselves; 
the jokes fell flat The principal riders and 
gymnasts were at their best, but their acts 
brought but slight recognition from the audi 
ence. Little Irena was the attraction they 
had come to see 

At last the ring-master announces her, the 
drums rol! out a grand triumphant entry, the 
curtains separating the dressing-tent from 
the great pavilion are pulled aside, and with 
one bound a huge black horse, bearing upon 
his back a tiny figure in white, springs into 
the arena. As the star of the evening 
appears, a wave of applause mingles with 
murmurs of admiration, The rare, spiritual 
beauty of the child, for she is not above ten 
years of age, takes ali hearts by storm 

As the horsé hears the applause his eyes 
sparkle wickedly and he rears slightly, but 
is quickly brought down by the whip of his 
small mistress. ‘‘ Selim is in one of his tan 
trums to-night,’’ whispers the clown to the 
ring-master * Yes; forbid that any 
thing should happen,’’ the latter returns 
Twirling and throwing kisses from her tiny 
hand, the little artist dashes around the ring 
The ordinary jumping and 
darting through hoops, are through 
with, and now comes the grand closing act 
of his performance, the es of a Circassian 
girl from her Turkish captors Lying close 
to the horse's back the child him to 
a swift gallop As passes the second 
time around the ring, from the 
tent dashes a rider, habited as an Oriental 
He beholds the flying figure, and, with a yell 
of triumph, he swift) pursuit 
hen begins the apparent race for life and 
liberty. With slave life that 
awaits her, the supposed fugitive urges on 


God 


acts, banners 


prone 
cape 
urges 
she 
dressing 
sweeps in 


visions of the 


her animal With the instinet of rare 
dramatic talent the child 
enters heartily into the play 


Hier sweet face grows pale 
her eyos take on a hunted, 
yet determined expression; 
with whip and she 
encourages the flying steed 
to even greater speed 

Faster faster around 
the ring sweep pursuer and 
pursued. Slowly but surely 


Caress 


and 





the Turk gains upon the 
child Now comes the cli 
max Glancing over = her 


houlder the supposed 


Circassian beholds the near 


approach of the would-be 
captor With the reckless 
ness of a last chance she 


rises to a standing position, 
and drawing a revolver from 





thought of her parents, and 
imagined their gladness and 
sympathy could they have known of the 
happiness and hope that bad come to their 
child, now that she was beginning to lead an 
independent life of her own, at eighty 

As she sat dreaming, William handed her 
the Grayton Gazette, the weekly publication 
of her native town He gave her a 
Boston newspaper that had come through the 
mail addressed to hername. With trembling 
fingers she tore off the wrapper 


also 


her belt she fires twice at 

the pursuer The Turk 

reels in his saddle For a 

moment he struggles to 

maintain his position, and then he slides 

from his animal's back and lies prostrate 
in the dust 

The play has been exciting, and the 

audience has watched its different phases 

with breathless interest As the Turk falls 


a roar of delight rises to their lips, but it 
never finds vent, and the next instant sud 
denly changes to a murmur of horror at the 
scene which meets their terrified gaze 


To properly finish the act, and to illustrate 
tender forgiveness as the Turk falis, the girl 
is supposed to jump from her saddle and 
bend over her foe, raising his head to her 
lap and attempting to relieve his sufferings 
Hitherto the black horse has always stopped 
at the report of the pistol, but to-night, with 
a snort of rage he seizes the bit in his teeth 
and continues his mad race around the track 
In vain the child attempts to check him 
Suddenly he slackens his pace, and springing 
into the air, throws himself down and rolls 
over the tiny figure on his back; then jump 
ing up he rears and brings his forefeet down 
upon the prostrate child, then darts past 
the ring-master into the dressing-tent 

The tumult that follows baffles description 
Women and children faint, hundreds of men 
spring to their feet and start for the ring 
Foremost in the rush is a stout, gray-haired, 
middle-aged man, who throws aside with 
unusual strength the men who stand in his 
way. It is the old showman himself. He 
kneels beside the little bruised form and 
gently lifts the small head. The clustering 


golden curls are damp with blood, She 
suffers terribly, yet as she feels the touch 
of old Adam the soft blue eyes open, and 


mingled with the pain comes a look of love 
unutterable, and the little hand seeks his 
Since the death of her father, a member of 
an excellent English family, who had When 
disowned by his family for marrying her 
mother, a cireus rider, who died at the birth 
of Irena, old Adam had been the being upon 
whom she had lavished all her affection, and 
in turn the sweet adoration of the child had 
won her a place in the old showman's heart 


o 


* 


The dying child ling in 
they dared not move 
Adam's knee, 
troupe 

murmured, 
I wanted you near 


What a scene! 
the thick sawduat-—for 
her—her head resting on old 
surrounded by the members of the 

‘Papa Ad the 

I'm so giad you came; 
when I die 

The the old showman’'s 
and his gruff voice assumes womanly 
"* Poor little sunlight, don’t talk 


sweet voice 


tears spring to 
eyes 


tenderness 


of dying; you must live, litthe one.’’ 

Oh, | hate to leave you,"’ the child 
returns you have been so kind to me; but 
| am going to my own dear papa; but I 
want you to promise me one thing; you 
loved meas if | was your own little girl, 


didn’t you? 


Yes, darling; yes 
Then promise me when I die you will 
bury me beside my own papa? Don’t put 


me with strangers 

A loud wail from the clown, down whose 
cheek the tears have made channels through 
the paint, is answered by the the 
assembled auditors Old Adam bends over 
the child, his lips press her brow, his utter 


sobs of 


ance is choked, as he says: ‘‘ It shall be as 
you wish, little one Low as his voice is, 
the child hears the promise, and a sweet 


smile fora moment wreaths the pallid lips 
The next instant a spasm shakes the little 
form, the face grows livid 
You won't—forget—my 

The sweet voice stops; she is dead 

An instant of utter silence, then the audi 
ence steals quietly away, and the old show 
man and his troupe are left alone with their 
dead idol That night the pavilion is 
in darkness, and in the parlor at the hotel 
the company are congregated around a little 
coffined body 

The child's wish was sacredly carried out 
in the cemetery at Brainard, Minnesota 
stands an exquisite monument, upon whick is 
written Little Irena and her own papa; 
erected by‘ Papa Ad.’ Pittsburg Dispatch 


papa ' 
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England's Pride in America 


“PPHE fixed, the unalterable basis of 

Liberal policy is peace and friend 
ship with America.”’ So said Sir William 
Harcourt in the one speech of the present 
year which has leadership init. “ This has 
always been the attitude of the Liberals of 
Great Britain,’’ says the New Age, of London 
** The great mass of our people sympathized 
with the Union cause in the Civil War, and 
there has never been a moment from that 
time to this when, whatever the classes might 
feel, the masses have wavered in their friend 
liness to the people of the United States 
The change which the war of Cuban libera- 
tion has brought about is that the classes 
have gone over to the masses Even with 
the classes, however, it is no sudden conver 
sion. There has been growing up for years 
a silent conviction that our true British 
policy is to cultivate the friendship of our 


kinsmen, The war has simply turned the 
silence into speech, It has made us realize 
the oneness of our ideals and aims The 


British people have been deeply moved by 
the sufferings of a persecuted race, and have 
seen their humane intentions frustrated by 
a feeble and ineffective Government, They 
now see with boundless admiration, almost 
with envy, a similar outburst of pity and 
indignation leading to prompt and effective 
action, 

The popular verdict in England is that the 
Americans are doing for Cuba what England 
ought to have done for Armenia and Crete, 
The humiliating contrast between aristocratic 
and democratic Government, between a self 
governing nation and a nation in leading 
strings, has struck the imagination of the 
people. Called toa noble duty, our states 
men were afraid, and we lost self-respect, as 
welf as the respect of the world rhe same 
call comes to the American people and they 
start up and obey it, and at asingle step take 
a leading place in the world's affairs. How 
can we do other than admire and cheet 
them? Our National humiliation makes us 
only the prouder of our kinsmen Our 
shame at the lack of courage and capacity in 
our own statesmen increases our respect for 
theirs.’ Every true Briton feels proud of 
America, and wishes her success."’ 
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How France and Germany View Us 


IME was when the ill will toward us 
manifested by Continental Europe would 
have offended American sensitiveness, but 
we have attained to a consciousness of inde 
pendent strength which now makes us indif 
ferent to such foreign sentiment, says the 
New York Sun, It would be pleasant enough 
if France and Germany were amiably dis 
posed toward this country in its war with 
Spain, but as we need nothing from either to 
enable us to carry on the conflict to speedy 
and complete success, except decent respect 
for neutral obligations, this unfriendly 
feeling is a matter of no consequence to any 
American interests 
Such foreign dread, suspicion and jealousy 
of the new and larger development which 
will be the consequence of our war with 
Spain, may be fortunate for us by relieving 
us of sentimental restraints which otherwise 
might become irksome We shall feel the 
freer to go ahead as our own interests may 
dictate, knowing, too, just how much and 
how litthe sympathy we can expect from 
abroad, The somewhat childish and petu 
lant manifestations of enmity against America 
made by the French and German newspapers 
add no strength to Spain, and they detract 
none from this country 
Those countries have nothing to sell us 
which we cannot do without; and, naturally 
enough, their captious spirit is inducing here 
a disposition to seek other sources of supply 
of luxuries obtainable by our abundance of 
substantial resources, Paris and Berlin have 
long profited greatly from American travel- 
ers, but as now Americans are compelled to 
encounter unfriendly manifestations there 
they are likely to avoid those places, inas- 
much as they are bent on pleasure chiefly. 
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Under such circumstances people are not 
disposed to go where they encounter 
unfriendly criticism 

If the French and the Germans are not 
favorably inclined toward Americans because 
this country has set about the abatement of 
the nuisance of Spanish domination in Cuba, 
Americans will consult their comfort by 
keeping away from France and Germany 
until common-sense returns to them. Mean 
while we shall proceed with calm determina 
tion to the accomplishment of the purpose 
we set for ourselves—the destruction of the 
last vestiges of Mediaval Spanish power in 
America, and we shall gather to ourselves 
such additions to our own power as come to 
us incidentally as the fruits of victory 


Aims and Recompense of Socialism 


NE of the chiefs of the socialistic organ 
ization in Kansas sets forth the aims of 
the socialists and the recompense which will 
come to the individual after the system has 
been fully adopted, says the Kansas City 
Journal, The object of socialism as eluci 
dated by this writer is to provide everybody 
on earth with a comfortable living, and the 
recompense to the individual is to be found 
in the fact that he will not be compelled to 
work more than one-third as hard in securing 
this living under socialistic conditions 
As a statement of the aims of socialism this 
extract is clear and lucid. As a statement of 
probable fact no one will be able to con 
tradict it. It is quite conceivable that 
four and two-sevenths hours of work each 
day for each individual would be quite 
enough to produce all of the things re 
quired for life under socialistic conditions 
The socialist's idea of the necessities of life 
comprehends only the food that men put into 
their mouths and the clothing they wear upon 
their backs. Those men who contribute 
their products to the higher, the intellectual, 
phase of life, are 60 much dead wood to the 
socialist, In his opinion there is no place 
in the economy of existence except for the 
man who digs in the ground and toils at 
the loom, or bears a part in the labor of 
transportation and distribution. To him 
artists, authors, singers, actors, architects, 
inventors, and all whose works tend to the 
elevation of mankind are encumbrances 
upon society. 
The primeval condition of man was 
socialism. When he first came out of his 


cave in the rocks he was a socialist. The 
wolves and other beasts of the field are com 
munists, One day in the dim, forgotten 


past, a star fell from heaven and ambition 
was born, Ambition made opportunity, and 
then together they created individuality and 
man commenced to advance. But, says the 
socialist, the destruction of the opportunity 
for one man to forge ahead of another will 
not stop the advancement of the whole or 
set it in motion Painters will paint, and 
singers will sing, and architects will build, 
and authors will write, just as willingly as 
they did when the road to individual fame 
and fortune remained open before them 

But will they? Not unless the adoption of 
socialism brings with it such a radical reor 
ganization of the human heart and brain as 
to fit mankind for translation to the realms 
above God, Nature, or whatsoever you 
may choose to call the omnipotent power 
which rules the universe, never intended that 
things and men should stand on the dull, 
sodden, motionless level Not so high the 
mountain but still there stands a higher, and 
not so deep the chasm but still is delved a 
deeper Was it by chance that bards were 
made to sing on Mount Parnassus? And 
whence comes the content with which the 
humble plowboy pursues his lowly toil? 


The Tottering Thrones of Europe 


pron desperate fighting and wholesale 
carnage, the war between the United 
States and Spain has been a small affair thus 
far in comparison with the bread riots in 
Italy, says the New York Journal rhe 
mob at Milan has lost more in killed and 
wounded than the Spanish fleet at Manila 
The reported use of explosive bullets by the 
soldiers, in violation of the rules of civilized 
warfare, the attempt of the rioters to fire into 
the monasteries through holes in the walls, 
and their threat to build barricades of the 
bodies of nuns, testify to the bitterness of 
the passions that have been unchained 

There is evidently something more in 
these outbreaks than a mere explosion of 
industrial discontent rhe revolts are said 
to have been carefully prepared. The agita 
tion for a republic has been gathering 
strength in Italy for some time It would 
not be surprising if this year should see the 
fall of all the thrones of Southern Europe 
The dynasties of Italy and Spain are 
tottering; Portugal, which was on the edge 
of revolution two or three years ago, would 
undoubtedly follow the example of its neigh 
bors, and the crown of Greece is held on 
the King’s head only by hatpins of foreign 
bayonets 

With Portugal, Spain, France, Switzerland, 
Italy and Greece forming a chain of repub 
lics, who can tell how far the movement 
may spread? There are two million Social 
Democrat voters in Germany Hungary 
was a republic fifty years ago, and Norway 
is ready to be one now Belgium is per 
meated with French influence, and if 
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Germany should send her thrones to the 
attic, Holland would follow her example the 
next day. England is practically a republic 
already, and nothing but the good sense with 
which Queen Victoria has kept her hands off 
the governmental levers has preserved the 
forms of monarchy there. This is the semi 
centennial of 1848. Let us hope that there 
may be no new 1849 of restored despotism. 


The Internal Dangers of Spain 


MID all the contradictory reports circu 
lated day after day about the Hispafio 
American war, there is one salient and 
indisputable fact. This is, that Spain is in a 
worse position to carry on a foreign war than 
probably ever before in her career, says the 
New York Herald. It is only necessary to 
understand the gravity of the economical 
crisis through which the country is going 
just now, to be convinced that revolution is 
sullenly developing under the surface, and 
threatening the dynasty, probably even the 
monarchy itself, as the writer of the letter 
in question indicates. The question of the 
dearness of bread has swallowed up every 
other consideration Self-preservation is 
the prime law of Nature, and even the 
most patriotic may be excused for caring but 
little whether some far-off and almost myth 
ical colonial possessions are lost, when he 
finds himself face to face with this terrible 
question: How am I to get bread? 

The difficulties that Spain has passed 
through during the last three years are met 
child's play compared to the danger that 
confronts her at the present moment. With 
the commencement of hostilities the rate of 
exchange began to rise by leaps and bounds 
The danger of this was not at first perceived 

at any rate, no measures were taken to 
warn it off; but when foreign speculators 
began to flock into Spain and buy up all 
the wheat, grain and breadstuffs, every one’s 
eyes were opened Spain found herself 
without the grain which she had sold for 
depreciated pesetas, and was compelled to 
buy back again for her own consumption 
with francs worth double their normal value 
From appealing to the Government for bread, 
to attempting to overthrow it when bread is 
not to be obtained, is but one step, and vast 
crowds of the Spanish people were, and are, 
ready to take that step by transition of feeling 
easy enough to understand 

The sympathy for women is slowly being 
alienated from the Queen Regent It is not 
so much because of her attachment to Austria 
that the people reproach her. It is that they 
are face to face with famine; that her coun 
selors have led the country from bad to 
worse, and the moment seems almost at hand 
when, in a last desperate struggle to free 
themselves from the sufferings which circum 
stances have entailed upon the poorer classes, 
the monarchy itself may be swept away 
Now, therefore, if Europe wishes to save 
Spain, is the moment for intervention—not 
with the United States, which can take care 
of herself, but with Spain, to prevent her 
from suffering the consequences of her 
foolish and unjustifiable pride 


Battles Fought by Machinery 


A BATTLE at sea in a modern cruiser or 
battle-ship is almost entirely a question 
of mechanical science, says the Hartford 


Courant It is won in the machine-shop, 
the drafting-room and the laboratories of 
the schools of applied science. The‘ man 


behind the gun’’ is as important as ever; he 
must be brave, cool, strong; but he must 
have that familiarity with his machine which 
comes from long acquaintance and natural 
aptitude, or, best of all, that which comes 
from having assisted in its construction 
The day of the engineer has come He 
inherits the earth and the sea, and covers the 
one with iron buildings and the other with 
iron ships, full of machinery We live in 
the age of iron and steel, and the engineer 
ing nations come to the front by creating 
and accumulating wealth in peace, and by 


having great machines ready for wat rhe 
Germans, about forty years ag dropped 
philosophy for science. When they met the 
French they won because they understood 
the science of war The Franco-Prussian 


War was won in Krepp's machine-shop 

The Scotch have the reputation of being 
the great engineering nation, especially 
for ‘* big work They and their neighbors, 
the North Britons, are the creators of that 
wonderful machine, that last colossal triumph 
of mechanical engineering, the modern 
battle ship Up to the close of the Civil War 
the reputation of America in the mechanical 
world was for ‘‘fine work '’ and for ingenious 
devices, rather than for bold conceptions 
We were intent on the saving of labor in 
minutia; we sang the lyrics rather than the 
epic of the great mechanical age. But when 
we took hold of Bessemer's invention for the 
production of steel, it soon became evident 
that our genius for mechanical details could 
readily be applied to ‘* big work.’"’ 

We have just learned how to build the 
modern battle-ship, and have profited by 
the mistakes and the experiments of others 
When this war is closed we will know by 
experience all about the practical workings 
of these ‘‘ leviathans afloat.’’ The future of 
the world—from the material point of view— 
belongs to the engineering nations, and we 
have taken our place in the competition. 
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Prince of Wales’ Courtesy.—The Prince 
was present ata big fire in London, and he 
asked a reporter for some details, which were 
instantly given At the conclusion of the 
conversation the Prince offered his informant 
a cigar, which the latter immediately 
wrapped in a page of his notebook and 
placed in his pocket. ‘‘ Don’t you smoke?"’ 
asked the Prince. ‘‘Oh, yes,’’ said the 
reporter, ‘‘ but I am not likely ever to get 
another cigar from the Prince of Wales."’ 
The Prince, laughing, said: ‘' Better have 


another one—this time to smoke.’’ 
. 


A Princess Who Carries Packages. —Princess 
Louise, Duchess of Fife, lives her own quiet 
life among the hills beyond Braemar, doing 
her errands like the wife of a laborer. In 
deed, many an uppish dame has been in 
clined to sneer at the modestly dressed young 
lady who enters a village shop, makes her 
purchases, and carries them off to her car 
riage, as if she were doing part of her day's 
work. A lady visiting at Braemar was in 
the village bank, and was astonished to hear 
the banker address as ‘‘ Your Royal High 
ness’’ an ordinary-looking lady with a parcel 
like a bag of laundered clothes under her arm. 


° 


Prince Oscar's Vanity.—Prince Oscar, the 
ten-year-old son of William II, is a very 
bright youngster, who, in spite of rigid 
family discipline, is inclined to play the 
bully with his elder brothers. When there 
is any disagreement between the boys, Oscar 
turns round and flings the fact that he is the 
first son born of the German Emperor, his 
four brothers having first seen the light as 
nobodies, because papa had not then come 
to the Imperial throne. Prince Oscar has 
just been made a Lieutenant in one of his 
father’s pet regiments, and is the youngest 
officer in the Prussian army. 


Prince Michael's Disobedience.—The third 
son of the late Russian Emperor, while in 
the naval service, was holding the rank of 
midshipman when the flagship on which he 
was serving was wrecked on the coast of 
Denmark. The Admiral ordered the life 
boats to be lowered, and directed Michael 
to take charge of the first one. The Royal 
midshipman declined to obey. 

“T am your commanding officer, and I 
order you into the boat,’’ cried the Admiral 

‘I cannot obey you,’’ returned the Prince 
‘It would not become the son of the 
Emperor to be the first to leave the ship 
I shall remain with you till the last.’’ 

‘* But I shall put you under arrest for dis 
obedience, as soon as circumstances will 
allow me 

‘I mean no disobedience, but I cannot 
obey,’’ persisted Michael 

Then, as soon as temporary shelter was 
obtained, the rigid discipline of maval life 
was resumed, and the young Prince was 
placed under arrest for disobedience to 
orders The Russian Minister at 
Copenhagen, being at once informed of the 
facts, telegraphed them to the Emperor and 
received this reply 

‘I approve the act of the Admiral for 
placing the midshipman under arrest for 
disobeying orders, and I bless and kiss my 
son for disobeying them.,’’ 


* 


How the Czar Played with Dolls.—As every 
one knows, M. Faure was bearer of some 
extraordinary Paris dolls to the little Grand 
Duchess Olga when he went to St. Pete rsburg 
recently, but now comes the story of the 
reception given them by the Czar himself 

The baby Grand Duchess, it seems, was 
not more entranced than her august father 
with these sweet dollies, who carried on a 
squeaky dialogue as between mother and 
child; but, after an hour passed in their 
society, nurse was obliged to take the little 
Princess to bed, and the Emperor was then 
left alone with the two clever artificial 
ladies In an adjoining room the Empress, 
M. Faure and some ladies and gentlemen of 
the Court were talking, when suddenly a 
Strange noise like that of an infernal machine 
was heard, followed by a loud exclamation 

Everybody rushed to see what it was 
There was the Czar, safe and sound, but 
with a dismal face, looking at the dolls, 
which he had partly undressed to find out 
the secret hidden in their bosoms, while 
the dolls were chattering away as though 
they would never stop! 

The gentle Empress quite lost her temper; 
snatching up the carpeted board on which the 
ladies were standing, she gave it to a 
gentleman near her ** Please take it away 
she cried; ‘‘it is too bad, indeed: the 
Emperor spoils everything he touches ’’; but 
as ‘‘ Nicky’’ looked very penitent and the 
Situation was so funny, she could not help 
laughing **You see how it is,’’ said the 
Emperor; ‘I am not even permitted to talk 
with my own daughter's dolls.’’ At this sally 
from the Emperor the company laughed 
heartily, and peace was at once restored 
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mate of the most impecunious and unpreten tendent, where he takes the oath of alle 
N TIMES like these, when the theo tious of Uncle Sam's younger sons It is the giance which binds him to serve in the do, and in a short while the hands and 
ries and studies of thirty years are democracy of military training, in which every United States Navy eight years, including muscles get hard, the white suits con 
being put to tests of fire and the man’s standing is governed alone by his pro his time of probation at the Naval Academy, veniently tarry, and the skins of the 
sword, it is interesting to turn for a fessional qualifications Money or position unless sooner discharged He deposits a youngsters as brown as leather But the life 
moment to our naval school at Annapolis, can in no way affect his life His rise or fall sum of money for his books, and such other has its compensations, for at Fortress Monroe 
where the officers who are planning our depends entirely upon his own worth amount as may be necessary for his outfit, they get into their uniforms again and go 
campaigns, directing our battles and our To the young man fortunate enough to and is put to no further expense ashore to the dances given there at the time 
blockades, and commanding our ships, have secure an early appointment from his His pay is $500 a year while at the Naval of their arrival and departure 
been first trained to the serious business of Representative in Congress, his new home, Academy, but while he acknowledges its 
war. Though the years which have passed in the month of May, presents every attrac receipt to the paymaster by signing the pay ” 
since 1861 have made changes in the per tion From the moment he enters the gate roll, he is furnished with only sufficient Meanwhile, the engineer division of the 
sonnel, system, and appearance of the Naval passes the marine guards, his eye aie the pocket money to get along on This sum first class is off on a cruise to visit the 
Academy, the city of Annapolis itself is the beautifully kept lawns of the campus and of money is microscopic, and is usually spent various navy yards and docks of the Atlantic 
same sleepy, careless, happy-go-lucky town drill-ground, sweeping gradually down to the as soon as received Having procured his coast Their course of summer instruction 
of earlier days sea-wall on the north and east sides, where outfit from the storekeeper, he reports on differs from that of the cadets on the 


Once a year, and only once, it rouses itself the Severn River flows, stretching out to the board the Santee The — is one of the Monongahela, and they are shown the prac 
from its lethargy, and assumes an air of blue waters of Chesapeake Bay, only three old sailing frigates in the Navy, and has for tical side of engineering work on sea going 
gayety and importance which it may not even miles from old Fort Severn lo the left, as years been anchored at the naval dock as ships. Way down below the water-lite of 


have shown when it earned for itself the title he enters, are the New Quarters and hospital quarters for cadets during the summer-time their vessel, in the stoke-hole, engine-room 
of *‘ The Gayest Colonial Capital.’’ During Tothe right, the sacred precincts of ‘‘ Lovers’ and for practical instruction in the drill of | or boiler-room, covered with grease or coal 
the latter part of May and the first of June, Lane,’’ into which he cannot go, under pain the old Dahligrens, Here, too, is where the dust, they do all the work of oilers, engi 
each train that pulls into the ramshackle of displeasure of his upper classmen, untilhe fractious cadets are placed in durance neers, Stokers, and mechanics, 80 as to be 
station bears a load of pretty young women has passed through his first, or ‘ plebe,’’ Until within a very few years, the new able to know accurately all the duties of 

fourth-class men were sent upon the summer those men and to be able to command them 


sisters, cousins, sweethearts—who come for year, and this rule is stringent 


the two-weeks’ exercises, when the naval cruise of cadets, first on the Dale, then on the’ in the years to come 


cadets are graduated, and for the June Ball ° Constellation and the Monongahela But In October, the study term begins, and the 
It has been so since the founding of the To pass the examinations successfully the by a change in the curriculum the May cadets are then given their quarters for 
Naval Academy, and will be so as long as candidate must be physically sound, and must appointees in the fourth class do not take winter Most of them are in the building 
youngsters in brass buttons are brought up have a knowledge of arithmetic, geography, the summer cruise. The Monongahela last known as the New Quarters, while the 
to be professional heroes United States history, reading, writing, summer carried the line division of the first others, cadet officers of the first class, are 
In the old Colonial days Annapolis was spelling, English grammar, and the first § class, the second class and the third class placed in the old quarters. The subtle dis 
rich. There was an English Governor, and principles of algebra The number of Before this change, the life of the ‘plebe’’ tinction in the titles of these two sets of 
grouped about him were some of the oldest appointees is limited by law to one naval on the summer cruise was not a bed of roses buildings is hardly appreciated at the Naval 
English families. In the middle of the cadet for every member or delegate of the The cadets of the third class, until recently Academy, since they have both been built for 
eighteenth century Annapolis 
had become refined, gay, 


elegant, and even dissipated 

Not only was Annapolis in 
these old days the most lu 
crative place in the Colonies 
for the practice of law, but it 
was the birthplace of such 
lawyers as Daniel Dulaney, 
William Pinckney, Charles 
Carroll, and Reverdy Johnson 
In those days, too, after the 
Revolution, Charles Carroll, 
of Carrollton, the richest man 
in America, was one of the 
citizens To-day, while the 
descendants of some of these 
families are still in possession 
of the homes of their fore 
fathers, the seat of power and 
money of Maryland has changed 


to the commercial capital, 
saltimore rhe centre of social 
gayety therefore, is to be 


found in the Naval Academy 
. 


The social feature of the life 
of the cadet must not be un 
derestimated The youngsters 
who preseyt themselves as 
candidates for admission, ap 
pointed politically, come from 
all parts of the country, and 
represent every shade of opin 
jon and training in the United 
States They are a smaller 
image of the large mass of our 
people. The problem of bring 
ing these different natures 
into accord with the condi 
tions which they must face is 
no easy one, and the weeding 
out process which mm 
diately begins, is conducted by 
the Superintendent—usuall 
Captain in the Navy—and the 
officers under his command 
under rules which have been 
adopted after sixty years of 
previous administrations 

There is an_ indefinable 
something in the organization 
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of the place that makes an 
indelible impression upon the House of Rep plebes themsel ve were prepared to thirty or forty years, and are in a frightful 
mind of the candidate, and as resentatives; one wreak upon their juniors all of the pent-up state of dilapidation Two cadets of the 
he enters upon his duties it for the District exuberance of the previous year same class are quartered in each room, and 
does not take long to discover of Columbia, and Hazing, in the old sense, has died aways the discipline of household, as we ll as of 
whether he is mentally and ten at-large; the ind even the running '' of ten years ago person, begins immediately Fach room is 
personally fitted for the long District of has been reduced to a minimum, through the plainly furnished, and contains two beds, 
task before him. It was said Columbia ind efforts of Captains Ramsey, Sampson, and two wardrobes, two looking glasses, two iron 
in the old days that a seaman the at-large Phythian, but the plete was made to step washstands, a common table, and a broom 
was born and not made But appointments around in a very lively manner and to do The charge of the room is taken by each 
modern warfare has so changed being made by most of the hauling on the heavy gear, while cadet every other week, and this cadet is 
the conditions that, while the the President the third-class men did the complaining, On responsible for ite general order and cleanti 
oficers of the Navy must The course of the Monongahela, the first, second and third ness. If the officer in charge should happen 
always command men and have the instincts the naval cadets is six years—four years at classes are now, as in the old days, con to inspect the quarters in his absence, and 
of the sailor, high mental attainments ar the Naval Academy and two years at sea sidered as sailors, although a number of the find anything contrary to regulations, the 
also the requisite, and those instincts can at the expiration of which time the cadet blue-jackets are retained on the vessel rhe cadet in charge is the one who is reported at 
be formed by experience and association returns for the final graduation cadets do their share of the work, and perform the next morning's formation, although his 
The course, then, in brief, is the training The fourth-class man who enters in May all the duties of men-of-war's-men except room-mate may have been the delinquent 
of the mind and the. body, the school of the has a certain advantage over the September scrubbing, holy stoning, and cleaning brass Throughout the year, the reveille sounds 
soldier and sailor and the school of the appointee, for he has the advantage of four worl Phe lower-class men are divided into at six o’ciock. At a quarter to seven is 
gentleman Here, then, is where the social months of practical instruction, which hard watches with the regular blue-jackets, side morning formation, roll-call and inspection 
influences of the Naval Academy are felt ens his muscles and gets his mind into’ by side with whom they assist in performing The ranks are opened, and the keen-vyed 
Politics, like misfortune, makes strange bed excellent shape for the harder work of the all the evolutions in working the ship officer in charge, followed by the cadet 
fellows, and the scion of your Eastern banker year Having passed his examinations, the The cruise which follows is usually a_ officer of the day and his ominous seratch 
with keen eyes looks for grease spots, 


may soon find himself detailed as the room youngster goes to the office of the Superin pleasant one There is a lot of hard work to _ pad, 
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specks of dust on blouses, tumbled hair, or 
unblackened boots After breakfast, the 
sick-call is sounded, and cadets who are ill, 
or who think they are, report to the hospital 
At eight o'clock the study begins, and lasts 
until half-past twelve. The cadets of each 
class are divided into sections of from 
six to a dozen each, and at the bugle-call are 
formed by sections and marched to their 
recitation rooms for study. The morning is 
divided into two parts, and each part is 
divided into two periods ; one for study and 
one for recitation 

Briefly, the course of instruction is as 
follows: Fourth Class, first year: Algebra, 
geometry, English, history of Greece and 
Rome, French, naval history of the United 
States, Spanish. Third Class, second year 
Descriptive geometry, trigonometry, the 
Constitution of the United States, analytical 
geometry, mechanical drawing, physics, and 
chemistry Second Class, third year 
Seamanship, principles of mechanism, 
differential calculus, integral calculus, 
physics, chemistry, mechanical drawing, 
and navigation, First Class, line division 
Seamanship and naval tactics, ordnance 
and gunnery, theory and practice of 
navigation, hydrographic surveying, least 
squares, applied mechanics, naval construc 
tion, ballistics, armor and torpedoes. The 
Engineer Division has marine engines, 
boilers, machinery designing, mechanics, 
and naval construction, 

The first part of the course, it will be seen, 
deals with the simpler branches of study. 
The plan is not to burden the mind of the 










cadet with unnec- 
essary knowledge, 
yet every branch 
whieh will directly, or 
even indirectly, contribute 
to his ultimate efficiency has 
its place in the curriculum 
The end, the making of as 
thoroughly trained seaman, 
is kept constantly in view 
The simpler studies train 
the mind of the cadet to 
the technical work which follows in the 
third and fourth years, and in those two 
years he gets his principal technical and 
practical training, Each one of the depart 
ments in which he studies has a_ head, 
usually a naval officer above the rank of 
Lieutenant-Commander. All of these heads 
of departments, with the Superintendent and 
Commandant of Cadets, who is also head of 
the Department of Discipline, form the 
Academic Board The afternoon classes 
begin at two and last till four, after which 
comes the afternoon drill, which laste until 
five-thirty and completes the daily duties 





It does not seem, with all this work, as 
though the cadet had very much time to 
himself, but the cadet is not unhappy 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons are 
given over as recreation hours, and football 
and baseball, with neighboring college teams, 
bring crowds of visitors into the Academy 
The band plays upon the lawn, and the path 
ways are filled with fair visitors, who walk 
with their respective heroes along the shady 
lanes Saturday night, too, during the 
winter, hops are given, sometimes by officers 
and sometimes cadets, and a gymnast 
entertainment once a year gives the cadets 
the opportunity to show their prowess in 
boxing, fencing, and work on the gymnastic 
paraphernalia 

Toward the end of May the annual exer 
cises begin. The examinations finished, the 
arrival of the Board of Visitors is announced 
by the booming of cannons from the sea-wall 
The cadets receive them on dress-parade, and 
the work of showing their progress during 
the year is at once begun, The Board of 
Visitors go out on one of the Government 
tugs into Chesapeake Bay, and there they see 
the upper-class men tack, wear ship, box, 
haul, and perform all the evolutions in a 
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seamanlike manner on the old Monongahela 
Light yards are swung across with the pre 
cision of old men-of-war's-men, sails are 
rected, furled, or set in an incomparably short 
space of time, and the cadets are down from 
aloft for their target practice. The target is 
towed out by a launch, anchored, and gun by 
gun, battery by battery, division by division 
or by broadsides, the cadets hammer away at 
it as though it were the vessel of a hostile 
power, more often than not blowing it entirely 
to pieces 

Rack again at the yard, they go through 
with their drill in infantry or artillery, and 
last, but not least, comes the drill by com 
panies for the honor of bearing the Naval 
Academy flag during the coming year The 
judges in this competition are usually Army 
officers, and every movement is carefully 
watched and marked The Captain of each 
company, before going to this drill, selects 
its sponsor—a very pretty girl, who, the 
drill over, presents the flag to the victorious 
company, amid loud cheers from the whole 
battalion 

The exercises are over. The cadet of the 
first class is now ready to be graduated 
Companies are formed up in hollow square, 
and the Secretary of the Navy in the centre, 
with a pleasant word to each, presents the 
diplomas to the graduates, amid cheers from 
the companies. As quickly as he can, the 
first-class man goes to his quarters and shifts 
into his new uniform, and comes back to the 
campus for the congratulations of his friends 
That night the June Ball takes place, and the 
graduate bids farewell to his old associations 
and goes out into the world 

Few articles that have been written about 
the Naval Academy havé given anything of 
the personal side of the life of the cadet-—the 
side of his life that is an escape-valve from 
books and drills. There was a time, years 
ago, when smoking was permitted by the 
Superintendent, and this is how the privilege 
was granted, One night, in January, 1879, 
an alarm of fire was sounded just before ten 
o'clock The cadets, then nearly ready for 
turning in, appeared in all sorts of cos 
tumes, but reported promptly in the hall 
When the battalion was assembled at fire 
quarters, word was passed that there was a 
fire in the city and they were expected to aid 


With a cheer the cadets rushed to the 
engines, and in spite of the cold and their 
scanty costumes, rushed out to the State 
House circle, where seven or eight buildings 
were all ablaze. 

It was found that the hydrants could not 
supply enough water, so the cadet officers 
immediately took charge and ran a line of 
hose to the river, Four houses were already 
past help, but attention was im:nediately 
directed toward saving the others 

In order to save three buildings, it was 
found necessary to pull one of these burning 
structures down. A heavy chain was passed 
through the doors and one of the windows, 
which was manned by the cadets and towns 
folk, and the building was in a short time 
demolished In some unaccountable way, 
after part of the building had been pulled 
down, the chain was unshackled, and the 
townsfolk, who were now manning it, shot 
half-way up the street So the cadets, in 
spite of their hard work, could always find 
time for skylarking One officer, who 
wasn't very much liked, received the full 
force of the hose, which was in charge of 


two cadets, directly under the chin of 
course, apologies were in order, but the 
officer had to go home At four o'clock in 


the morning, the cadets, wet and tired out 
returned to their quarters 

The next day they found that it was 
generally considered that they had not only 
saved the buildings, but the greater part of 
the business portion of the town, as the wind 
had shifted, and the part of the town toward 
the harbor would have been completely 
destroyed. At formation the order of the 
Superintendent was read It said that 

Whereas the cadets had shown great 
bravery in the performance of their duty the 
night before, and had conducted themselves 
in a creditable manner, the Superintendent 
desired to express his appreciation and grant 
to them the privilege of using tobacco 
ren minutes after breakfast there was not a 
man inthe battalion of nearly four hundred 
who was not puffing away furiously on pipe, 
cigar or cigarette, alihough not an ounce of 
tobaceo had been drawn from the stock of 
the storekeeper, Whence it came is a mystery 


rhe privilege was taken away in 1881, 
and though to-day there is no smoking 
allowed, and smoking is considered one of 
the most serious offenses, yet it is safe to 
say that in many a secret nook this contra 
band is safely hid from the eye of the officer 
in charge In the old days, after taps, or 
lights out, poker parties were the order of 
the night The windows and transoms were 
covered with blankets, and every ray was 
hidden from the eye of the zealous officer 
and watchman, But to-day the discipline is 
different, and the cadet, to pass the rigorous 
mental examination, has no time to trans 
gress the written and unwritten law. 

There are, of course, many criticisms from 
various quarters as to the methods of in 
struction at the Naval Academy, but it is not 
desirable to make rapid changes, in spite of 
new conditions, in a course that has proved 
successful for many years. It is asked that if 
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cadets are to man steamships without sails, 
what is the use of educating them to officer 
sailing vessels? What was the necessity of 
building the Bancroft if she was not to be 
used for the practice cruises of the cadets? 
Why has it been proposed to build wooden 
vessels for their instruction? The Superin 
tendent of the Naval Academy, Captain 
Cooper, Secretary Herbert and Secretary 
Long have contended that officer-like 
qualities can best be attained by experience 
on sailing vessels They believe that 
intrepidity and alertness come from the old 
school of sailing ships 

On the other hand, many of the older 
officers believe that there is too much book 
learning at the Academy and too little prac 
tical instruction; but most of them are 





NE day when I was a child of twelve 
ry or thirteen I stood tiptoeing in my 
bay uncle's office; my eye was caught 

by an engraving hung high over a 
lamp-bracket at one side of the chimney 
place It was the portrait of a man's 
face, dark, sad, proud, irresistible, almost, 
in the attraction of its deep eyes and 
the suggestive curve of the weak though 
haughty mouth. Underneath the picture was 
written in a beautiful, firm, small, even 


hand ‘To my friend, Cornelius Mathews, 

from his devoted friend, Edgar Allan Pwo« 
“Is that the man who wrote The 

Raven ?'’ I asked, breathless in my gaze at 


the weird, spiritual face, it seemed to me, 
flickering with suppressed life at that very 
moment, in the flare of the smoky little lamp 
below it. 

My uncle nodded, laid down his pen, and 
wheeled his chair nearer to the fire. 

"Do you want to know how The Raven 
was written?’’ he asked me, as I drew a bit 
nearer to him and the blaze. 


Of course I did; hungry for the eerie and 
the strange, I fairly shivered with delightful 
anticipation then over its first hearing, as I 
have many a time since when I have begged 
for its repetition at my uncle’s lips. It is 
because I have heard it so often that I am 
able to put down 
so accurately the 
picturesque little 
history of at least 
one of (if not the) 
inceptional phases 
of a poem that has 
run the gamut of 
the world and en 
snared its every 
reader 

It was in the 
winter of '44-'45,"’ 
beran my uncle, 
‘a drizzling night 
full of chill and 
murk, and shifty 
with freaks of an 
east wind that 
shivered against 
the lamp-posts and 
rattled the swinging signs all along Broad 
way On such a night years ago, the 
warm flare of the gas at the entrance to the 
old Park Theatre seemed very attractive 
to a young man still in his twenties and with 
a play of his own in his desk, into which he 
had put his best I crossed over and went 
in I found Edgar Poe in the seat beside 
mine; we shook hands; we had known each 
other for some years by letter, and for 
some months face to face 

‘* He was one of the most courteous and 
attentive listeners I ever encountered, and, 
with a delicacy and interest unbounded, he 
inquired as to the play | was then so intent 
upon. It was Witchcraft, and as briefly as 
I could I outlined the plot to him. As I 
came to the close of the fourth act, depicting 
the anguish and horror of my hero, Gideon, 
on being convinced that his mother is in 
truth a witch, beholding as he does the signs 
in the elements and in the sky, Poe, his gaze 
fixed before him, said in his low, melodious 
voice, ‘Mr. Mathews, why do you not at this 
point have a raven—that bird of ill omen 
flit across the stage over the witch's head? 
Do you know,’ he went on, his eyes still 
immovably .riveted on the glowing space 
before him, his voice so low that it could not 
disturb even the nearest neighbor, ‘that that 
bird—that imp bird—pursues me, mentally, 
perpetually; I cannot rid myself of its 
presence; as I. sit here I seem.to hear the 
melancholy of its croak as I used to hear it 
in my boyish days at school in Stoke 
Newington; I seem to hear the sordid flap of 
its wings in my ears I wonder. Mr 
Mathews,’ he said, ‘if Dickens has ever 
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willing to admit that the naval officer of 
to-day must be a scientific man to properly 
meet requiren:ents of modern ships, and that 
he cannot acquit himself properly unless he 
has a complete theoretical training It is 
certain that the cadet graduated now from 
the Naval Academy is thoroughly trained in 
his profession He has never yet been shown 
deficient in knowledge of any duty which 
he has been called upon to perform, nor 
incapable of mastering the intricate parts 
of modern ships. Considering the age at 
which he leaves the Academy, he is better 
educated in his profession than the college 
graduate, and is also trained in those quali 
ties for command which make the American 
naval service what it is to-day He goes 
forth thoroughly equipped for his lifework 
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been haunted by the raven as I am; I wonder 
if the raven in Barnaby Rudge is_ his 
expression of the monotonous power the 
bird has had over his mind. What do you 
think?’ 

*Candidly,’ I answered, ‘from a long 
correspondence with Dickens, I take him to 
be a man so little inclined to the intro 
spective that his presentation of Barnaby’s 
raven is likely to have been more for its 
effect than the result of a deep cause.’ 

““T see,’ Poe responded; ‘that is pre 
cisely it. Some men sway trifles, foibles, or 
events to their own shaping, others’—he 
shifted his gaze back to the space no doubt 
peopled by his fancies—‘are swayed and 
swung hither and fro by whispers heard only 
by themselves.’ 

“Half an hour later I came out, jumped 
into the omnibus, and away it went rattling 
over the cobblestones. We had _ reached 
Bleecker Street, when there, in the circle of 
a sickly yellow light, under the lamp-post 
I beheld Edgar Poe standing, writing on the 
margin of a paper, apparently utterly obliv 
jous of everything around him. I pulled the 
strap and dashed out. 

*** Poe!’ I cried, touching him lightly on the 
shoulder, holding the umbrella over him 

“With a curious urbanity—a gentleness 
which yet spoke to me in other language and 
told me of his chagrin at being interrupted 
he greeted me and 
thanked me, and 
said, answering my 
earnest queries as 
to why he had 
given me the slip 
and deprived me 
of the pleasure of 
his company at 
supper 

I thank you 
very much; I could 
not have eaten or 
drunk, or slept, or 
gone a step farther 
than this, or waited 
a moment longer 


then lived in Amity 
Street, only a few 
blocks distant.) 
‘It is the raven,’ he went on, pushing his dark 
hair back frony his forehead, and with his feet 
almost frozen ina puddle; with my umbrella 
beaten now this way, now that, by the 
fierceness of the wind; with the rumble of a 
solitary cart emphasizing the solitude; with 
the creaking of a board sign at the corner— 
Poe said in a hushed, strained voice 

“* Let me read you a stanza or two here.’ 

*“ He read on from the scrap of paper that 
he held as far as the words, 

‘Perched, and sat, and nothing more,’ 

when lack of mere physical strength, I 
believe, made him stop 

“*Tt is cold,’ he said, with a slight 
tremor, while he looked half inquiringly 
at me 

*** The poem is superb, Mr. Poe,’ [ cried, 
‘but it is madness for us to stop out here in 
the street in the storm.’ We walked along 
together, and all the while his lips were 
framing snatches of the poem 

"We reached the steps of his residence, 
and then he turned and thanked me with 
peculiar grace and charm of manner charac- 
teristic of Edgar Allan Poe * Be sure to 
finish this Raven poem,’ I said 

‘With a melancholy sigh—the insensible, 
impalpable waft of a restless and imprisoned 
spirit—he answered 

***T shall have to; it has not let me rest: 
it will not let me sleep until it is completed 
Perhaps if I have once put it on paper the 
ill-omened fowl! will quit my ear and leave 
me in peace.’ 

‘‘ Not many weeks after that conversation, 
my dear, I bought and read that very copy 
of The Raven.’’—Bachelor of Arts 
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William T. Sampson's In January, 1865, a 
Valuable Experience Lieutenant in the United 
States Navy was acting 
as executive officer of an iron-clad vessel in 
the fleet blockading Charleston When the 
Admiral in command deemed the time ripe 
to attempt to enter the harbor, he selected 
this officer and vessel to remove or destroy 
the submarine mines and torpedoes with 
which he knew the harbor had been planted 
The Lieutenant stood on the bridge of his 
vessel as she began to pass in, while bullets 
of sharpshooters fell like hail about him 
Suddenly the vessel! shot up in the air, fell 
to pieces, and sank, destroyed by a mine 
The Lieutenant was blown into the air; then 
rescued from the water. The officer then 
began making a thorough study of explosives, 
mines, torpedoes, and ordnance, and became 
a noted expert on these lines. As Superin 
tendent of the Naval Academy, as lecturer at 
the Naval War College, as inspector of 
ordnance at the Washington Navy Yard, and 
as Chief of the Bureau of Naval Ordnance, he 
exemplified and enlarged his studies And it 
was because of his superior knowledge of his 
specialties that the President and Navy 
Department chose for President of the Court 
of Inquiry on the destruction of the Maine, 
and for Commander of the fleet organized to 
aid in the liberation of Cuba from her 
oppressors, William T. Sampson 


General Kitchener, General Sir Herbert 
the Hero of Egypt Kite hener, whose bril 
liant campaign in Egypt 
has attracted the admiring attention of the 
world to him, is a typical British officer, and 
of the very best type at that, says a London 
writer. He has not attained fame at a leap, 
after the fashion supposed to be easy for 
military genius, but has marched slowly and 
steadily toward it over a route not less diffi 
cult than long Beginning as an officer in 
the engineer corps, it took him twelve years 
to reach the grade of Captain, and this he 
won, thanks to a reputation for industry 
rather than for brilliance. Soon acquiring 
an unusual knowledge of native languages 
and character, the young officer rose step by 
step in the service, and when Wolseley 
advanced on Dongola, fourteen years ago, he 
was sent ahead of the Army to deal with 
disloyal officiais and to win over the chiefs 
who were wavering between fear of the 
foreign regenerators and desire for the sort 
of liberty promised to the Mahdi’s foliowers 
Since attaining to the position of Sirdar, 
General Kitchener has continued to manifest 
the qualities by which he rose. His reckless 
courage in battle has hardly been noticed, so 
much less important is it than his executive 
intelligence and his endless perseverance in 
the face of obstacles apparently insuperable 
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Mrs. Gladstone, Since the death of Mr 
the Devoted Wife ladstone, public interest 
has been aroused in the 
one who was his faithful and devoted wife for 
sO many years During the fifty-nine years 
of their married life, Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone 
were never separated for twenty-four hours, 
says the Philadelphia Press 
For years Mrs. Gladstone was a familiar 
figure in the House of Commons, She 
always occupied the same seat in the ladies 
gallery, and Gladstone never rose to make a 
speech without first letting his eyes wander 
to the place where she sat, to receive the 
smile of sympathy and encouragement 
Of course everyone in the House knew all 
about the little Gladstone comedy Mrs 
Gladstone would study her husband as th: 
speech progressed, his face, his gestures and 
his attitude, and when she came to the con 
clusion that he had fatigued himself, it made 
no difference whether the speech was finished 
or not, up would go her warning finger 
Frequently the Grand Old Man would recog 
nize the warning and stop, but if he wanted 
to make another point he would disregard 
the finger and keep right on. Soon Mrs 
Gladstone would get almost beside herself 
with apprehension Again and again up 
would go the finger, and the entire House, 
knowing all about this Darby and Joan by 
play, could scarcely contain its smiles 
At last Mrs. Gladstone could stand it no 
longer, and, leaving the ladies’ gallery, she 
would send messengers from the lobby to her 
husband When her warnings were at last 
heeded and the speech was over, Mrs, Glad 
stone would follow her husband into the 
cloak-room, where she would administer 
that elixir for which she never lost her 
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recipe nor her reputation—-sherry and egg 
And after Mr. Gladstone had partaken of this 
restorative, she would adjust his muffler with 
her own hands, help him on with his great 
coat, and accompany him home and keep 
watch to see that no one should disturb his 
needed rest With the exception of the 
Queen, Mrs. Gladstone is the most popular 


woman with the masses in England And, 
like her sovereign, she is proverbially a 
bad dresser This is an unusual trait in a 
famous beauty But as she has often said, 


she was so busy looking after Mr. Gladstone 
that she had no time to give to clothes 
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Captain Cadarso, One of Spain’s most 
Brave Spanish Officer brilliant naval officers 

was Capt. Don Luiz 
Cadarso, Commander of the crusier Reina 
Christina, who was killed at Manila rhe 
London Graphic says that in appearance he 
resembled rather an Englishman than a 


Spaniard His hair was fair, and his eyes 
blue and piercing, which gave one the 
impression of restless energy His activity 


was proverbial He had been in command 
of the Reina Christina for the past three 
years, and his ship was a model of order and 
of efficiency Still, he found time for reading 
a great deal and for writing much 

His signature was well known in papers 
and reviews. He wrote chiefly on naval and 
colonial matters A few years ago, when 
Governor of the Caroline Islands, he wrote to 
the Madrid paper, El Imparcial, some letters 
which greatly displeased the Minister of 
Marine, and which caused his recall 
Captain Cadarso’s worth was, however, so 
well appreciated that he was soon appointed 
to another post During the Philippine 
rising, a little more than a year ago, Captain 
Cadarso was constantly engaged in supporting 
from the sea the operations of the Spanish 
Army on land. The work was hard, yet 
every evening he would sit and write two 
columns descriptive of the doings of the 
squadron during the day for the editor of the 
leading Manila paper, El Commercio, who 
was his friend. Captain Cadarso, who was 
about fifty years old, left a large family. 
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Miss Pool's The late Marie Louise 
Affection for Dogs Pool, the author, was 

peculiarly interested in 
dogs Not the least of her literary triumphs, 
says the Chicago Evening Post, was that 
delightful collection of stories, Boss and 
Other Dogs, dedicated ‘“‘by his bereaved 
friend, the author,’’ to ‘‘ Orlando, Yorkshire 
terrier, most gay, most sagacious, most 
devoted of companions.’’ 

Can we not believe that Miss Pool’s love 
for her dogs kept her from imperiling their 
happiness by marrying, and that she may 
have disguised a personal experience when, 
in replying to the man who insisted that the 
dog must go or the engagement must be 
broken, Abbey Ellen said All right I'd 
ruther have my dorg than a man like you any 
time 

Up along the north shore of Chicago live 
two fox terriers of discerning literary tastes 
Johnny Jones and Sister Sue. When Miss 
Pool’s tribute to the race appeared, Mr. Jones 
and his sister were so delighted with the 
kindly and appreciative stories that they sent 
their pictures to the author, with a graceful 
note Miss Pool at once re sponded, sO nding 
in return photographs not only of the 
Yorkshire terriers, Sandro and Gypsy, but of 
herself and the King Charles, Stuart With 
most proper and most charming modesty 
Miss Pool made the following reply 





I send with this excellent likenesses of 
my dog family to John and Sue, with my love 
You will see that they are two Yorkshir« 
The litth King Charlie is rather over 
shadowed by her compe n mpanion 
being merely human ut forgive that fact 

- 
Senor Mendonca, Sefior Mendonca, who 


the Brazilian Diplomat has left Washington as 
Brazilian Minister, has 


gone away generally regretted It has been 
said by two Secretaries of State, of different 
parties, says the New York Times, that no 
wiser or more fully enlightened man has occu 
pied a diplomatic station here for thirty years 
Added to this high opinion of his diplomatic 
ability, his agreeable personality, and a 
cordial appreciation of and sympathy with 
American institutions, have endeared him to 
the people quite as much as the generous 
hospitality for which the Brazilian Legation 
has been famous for years. Dr. Mendonca 
was fortunately not a new or strange 
Minister to the United States in the yet 
most trying moment in the history of the 
trazilian republic When the naval revolt 
against the republic broke out, and De Mello 
undertook to overthrow the administration of 
the then President of Brazil, Dr. Mendonca 
knew that behind the admitted object of the 
revolt was a determination to restore the 
monarchy and he became even more alert 


Like a watchman on a tower, he con 
stantly observed every effort of the revolu 
tionists to secure from the United States 
that recognition of belligerency for which 
De Mello first, and afterward Saldanha de 
Gama, made strenuous efforts. At one very 
critical moment this perpetual watchfulness 
and solicitude probably saved the republic, 
with the aid of Secretary of State Gresham 
De Mello, impatient of the slow progress 
made in the South of Brazil in setting up the 
form of a government by the rebels, hurried 
away to Desterro, and left Saldanha in com 
mand of the revolutionary fleet in Rio. 

Soon after Saldanha announced a govern 
ment at Desterro, and produced the paper 
Cabinet to prove its existence, And at the 
same time he renewed to our Minister, the 
late Mr. Thompson, the request for recogni 
tion Saldanha did not know it, but Dr 
Mendonga at once notified the Department of 
State that Saldanha had issued a proclama 
tion declaring it to be his object to restore 
the status of November, 18890 That meant 
the restoration of the monarchy Mr. 
Gresham saw the peril of the republic at 
once, recognition was withheld, Admiral 
Benham was directed to protect American 
vessels in Rio harbor, the rebel Navy was 
outlawed, and the republic was saved 


Tirosias Simon Sam, One hears a good deal 
President of Haiti concerning Haiti nowa 

days, 80 something con 
cerning the President of that little republic 
seems in order, says the Philadelphia 
Record The gentleman who occupies that 
exalted position at present is Gen 
lirosias Simon Sam, who celebrated the 
second anniversary of his election the other 
day at Port au Prince. The anniversary was 
made the occasion of great rejoicing, and the 
loyal populace decorated their houses from 
top to bottom with flags There was a 
special religious observance of the day at 
the Cathedral, and a review of the troops 
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The Czar’s Tribute Condolences from the 
to Mr, Gladstone Czar of all the Russias 

to the widow of a private 
citizen of a foreign State are sufficiently out 
of the usual order of things to inspire com 
ment and conjecture, says the New York 
Press. Particularly is this the case when the 
character of the private citizen in question 
was of the last type which the Russian theory 
of government would foster in or out of 
Russian domains. Faney the first Nicholas 
this young man’s great-grandfather, he 
weeping the loss’’ of a statesman whose 
nearest approach to consistency was found in 
his abhorrence of tyranny and his readiness 
to express that abhorrence at all, and occa 
sionally most unseasonable, times! This act 
of courtesy is especially comme ndable 


It is a litthe over a year now since the last 
of Mr. Gladstone’s magnificent rages was 
directed at the two “* young madmen to whose 
apron-strings the policy of the Concert is 
pinned.’’ It is pleasant to know that a Czar 
can forget a saying of that sort concerning 
himself, and remember only that which the 
same eloquent lips had pronounced upon his 
line. For we shall probably find that Mr 
Gladstone's frequently and freely expressed 
admiration for and confidence in the murdered 
Alexander II prompted this expression of the 
feeling of Nicholas II 

In fact, there may be those who will go 
further, and see in this singular mark of the 
greatest of autocrats’ respect for the memory 
of the greatest of tribunes an acknowledg 
ment of the signal services performed by Mr 
Gladstone in weaning the British people 
from their Turkish sympathies, and thus 
simplifying the task of Russia in the East 
But what a different place would Europe be 
had the policy of the young Czar enabled him 
to earn the encomiums which the “ great 
statesman,'' in his message, bestowed upon 
that of the young Cgar's grandfather, the 
liberator of the serfs, the emancipator of the 
downtrodden Eastern Christians! 


The Personal Side Any details as to the life 
of Jean de Reszké of Jean de Reszké off the 
stage seldom find their 
way into the newspapers, says the St. James 
Budget He does not object to being written 
about, provided the information is got from 
any one but himself. Not long ago M. de 
Reszké took unto himeelf a wife, a Parisienne 
of noble birth, handsome and charming 
Since his marriage the famous singer has 
become the most domestic of men, and shuns 
society for the simple joys of the fireside 
Like all Poles, Jean de Reszké is a pas 
sionate patriot, and the affairs of his country 
and of his estate are of great interest to him 
Of late years the voice of the great tenor 
has been said to improve This improve 
ment he attributes to bicyeling-—'' the best 
medicine in the world for the chest,’’ Hf he 
has to sing at night, and imagines during the 
day that his vocal chords are not perfectly 
strong and clear, he will take a spin of an 
hour or two, and finds that the swift passage 
through the air seon brings about a good 
result. Sometimes Mr. de Reszké will give 
his voice a rest; but, like every singer who 
wishes to keep at his best, he never gives up 
study Scales and exercises are his delight 
He has. spent months of thought with 
Lohengrin, Siegfried, or Romeo, before 
demonstrating the result of all that loving 
thought before a listening world, Like many 
great artists, he is intolerant of criticism. 
“Oh! the stupid, stupid newspapers!'’ he 
will say quite pathetically 
The father of the De Reszkés held a posi 
tion as Counselor of State in Warsaw, and 
with his wife, who possessed a soprano voice 
of splendid quality, entertained very largely 
Madame de Reszké had studied in her time 
under Viardot and Garcia, so that her chil 
dren gained their first idea of ‘' style’’ when 
playing at their mother's knee Hoth 
Monsieur and Madame were passionately 
fond of the opera, and as seon as they could 
talk plainly little Jean and Edouard were 
allowed to occupy seats in their box 
These naughty boys are only quiet when at 


the opera,’’ their mother would declare 


DEATHS OF THE DAY 





Cyrus ¢ CARPENTER, a veteran officer 
of the Civil War and Governor of lowa in 
1576-78 born in Susquehanna County, 
Pennsylvania, in 1829; died in Fort Dodge 


lowa, May 29 


Josern CARTLAND, a well-known member 
of the Society of Friends and formerly 
President of the Friends’ College of 
Pennsylvania; born in Weare, New 
Hampshire, in 1810; died in Newburyport, 
Massachusetts, June 1 


MADELINE VINTON DAHLOREN, widow olf 
Admiral John Adolph Dahigren; author of 
several works ; active opponent of Woman 
Suffrage movement; born in Gallipolis, Ohio, 
in 1835; died in Washington, May 28 


CHagLtes E. Emery, Pu. D,, a naval 
engineer under Farragut and consulting 
engineer of the United States Coast Survey 
born in Aurora, New York, in 1843; died in 
jrooklyn, New York, June 1 


BenjJAMIN F. Fripitey, lawyer and capi 
talist, widely known throughout the West for 
his success at the Bar though he could neither 
read nor write; died in Aurora, Illinois, May 
31, at the supposed age of ninety years 


Mitton Haxtun, Captain (retired) in the 
United States Navy; born in New York 
City October 5, 1826 graduated = at 
Annapolis in 1846; served in the Mexican 
War, at Canton, in the Civil War, and in the 
Russo Turkish War; died in Brooklyn, New 
York, May 26 


Thomas W. Keene, famous tragedian 
in 1880 first appeared as a Shakespearean 
star; born in New York, in 1835; died at 
Tompkineville, Staten Island, June 1 


PRINCE KUNG, brother of the late Chinese 
Emperor Heufung, uncle of the present 
Emperor, and creator and President of the 
Tsung-li-VYamen, or Chinese Foreign Office 
born in 1833; died in Pekin, May 30 


BERNARD Monnius, inventor of the electro 
lytic process of parting and refining gold and 
silver; born in Hartha, Saxony, in 1t#%s2 
died at sea on his way from New York to 
Germany, in May 


Sin LYON PLAVPAIR, distinguished chem 
ist, political economist, civil service reformer 
and parliamentarian; born in Meerut, 1418 
died in London, May ag 


HENRY REGINALD, Lorp COURTENAY, 
oldest son of the thirteenth Earl of Devon, and 
formerly inspector of the Local Government 
Board; born in 1836; died in London 
England, May 27 


Evwarp TATNALL, founder of Swift and 
Courtney Match Company and prominent 
member of the Order of Friends; born in 
1818; died in Wilmington, Delaware, May 29 


CHRISTIAN THOMSEN, merchant and phi 
lanthropist; created a Baronet and decorated 
by the Emperor of Brazil, and by the King 
of Portugal and President of Venezuela; 
born in Holstein, Germany, March 41, 1820; 
died in New Vork City, May 2% 
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The Change in European Sentiment 

A marked shifting of the wind beyond 
the broad Atlantic quickly followed Mr. 
Chamberlain's speech at Birmingham. It 
was the most noticeable in France and 
Germany, Rumors that the United States 
Government would decline to take part in the 
Paris Exposition of tgoo, and that our wives 
and daughters would boycott the dress 
makers and milliners of Paris, both because 
of the unfriendly attitude of France toward 
us, seem to have produced a rather startling 
effect there. Other causes led to a change in 
Germany; probably the speed with which we 
organized effective fleets and armies, and a 
knowledge of the vast resources back of all 
our present great expenditure, influenced the 
warrior- Emperor, 

It may be that the real import of Mr. 
Chamberlain's words called a halt in adverse 
criticiam and ungenerous reflection, At all 
events, the atmosphere suddenly became 
clarified, and in a single day, not only from 
France and Germany, but from lesser quar 
ters also, came official, semi-official, and 
other influential protestations of extreme 
amity and sympathy, coupled with surprise 
that we should have imagined other senti 
ments possible in regard to us, * 

eee 


Military Rule in the Philippines 
The Philippine Islands, having been 
included in the newly created Military 
Department of the Pacific, are now officially 
considered a part of the territory of the 
United States. Other countries would regard 
them, a8 Spain did, as constituting a colonial 
possession, and would govern them civilly, 
but with a strong protective military force 
The United States, however, has outgrown 
colonial forms, and till the final disposition of 
the islands is determined it will give them a 
military government 
This government in essentials will be sim 
ilar to that provided for the Southern States 
during the reconstruction period. General 
Merritt, as Commander of the department, 
will be the chief executive, and, while his 
course of action will be based on military 
law, he will exercise or have exercised such 
an amount of civil procedure as may seem 
necessary under the unique circumstances 
He will collect all revenues and taxes for 
account of the United States, which may 
apply the funds to the payment of the 
expenses of the war and of the administration 
of the islands, and he will doubtless treat the 
islands as a large American State, in which, 
however, the military authority will dominate 
eee 


The Magnitude of American Railways 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
reporting on the railroad business of the 
United States at the end of the fiscal year 
1896-7, just issued, gives to 743 lines a total 
mileage of 180,027, or about ninety-seven per 
cent, of the whole mileage of the country 
This is nearly 40,000 miles more than the 
total mileage of Europe; within 50,000 of the 
total of America; and nearly forty-two per 
cent, of the total mileage of the world rhe 
grose earnings of the year were $1,116,614, 
254; the operating expenses, $747,562,308; 
dividends declared, $§7,290,579; and deficit 
in income account, $1,412,390 Illinois 
heads the States with the largest mileage, 
nearly 11,000, and is followed in their order 
by Pennsylvania, Texas, Kansas, Ohio, 
lowa, New York and Michigan, all with over 
7oo0o miles, The greatest railroad countries 
of Europe, in their order, are Germany, 
France, Russia, Great Britain and Ireland, 
and Austria-Hungary, and the mileage of 
Germany is less than 29,000—not as much 
as that of Illinois, Pennsylvania, and lowa 

eee 


New Adjuncts to War Squadrons 

Veterans of the Civil War serving 
in the Navy find much that is new in 
the organization and management of a large 
fleet. The marine fighting machine of 
to-day is a ponderous instrument of destruc 
tion, carrying with it nothing that will 
hinder its mission, The peculiarities of the 
present war, the long coast-line that has to 
be protected, the long voyages that have 
been forced on our fleets, and the widely 
separated points of strategic importance that 
have to be covered, deprive our fleets of 









many advantages that were available in the 
Civil War. As the fleets can take with 
them only a limited supply of necessities, it 
has been found imperative to provide 
the squadrons with additional vessels, not 
fighters. Hence, we now have special vessels 
for carrying coal, food, water and ice; 
vessels that are huge machine-shops, fitted 
with all needful apparatus for repairing 
injuries to the fighting ships, and vessels that 
are great hospitals, to which the wounded 
may be speedily transferred. Some of these 
adjuncts are novelties in warfare, and all are 
provided to insure the greatest amount of 
fighting by the vessels built to fight, It is by 
them that our squadrons carry their base of 
supplies and can remain longer at sea, 


eee 


The Presbyterian Church on Heresy 
This year's meeting cf the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church was 
characterized by a spirit more than ordinarily 
conservative and conciliatory, The practical 
failure of the Church to discipline the Union 
and Lane Theological Seminaries, and the 
existent conditions that drove the Rev 
Profs. Charles A. Briggs and Charles W. 
Shields to the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
doubtless made it evident that alleged cases 
of heresy must be treated quite differently 
by that body in the future 
The Assembly had before it the case of 
the Rey. Prof, Arthur C. McGiffert, charged 
with heretical declarations in a book he 
had published on A History of Christianity 
in the Apostolic Age. After an exciting 
debate, the Assembly adopted, almost unani- 
mously, the recommendation that, if Doctor 
MecGiffert cannot conform his views to the 
standards of the Church he should peaceably 





Victories Under the Flag 


After constant cruising in search 
under Admiral Cervera, Commodore Schley was convinced that the 
Spaniards would seek either the harbor of Santiago de Cuba or that of 
The squadron under Schley visited both places 
Circumstances indicated that Cervera preferred Santiago, Schiey made 
a feint of withdrawing from its vicinity, and on the disappearance of 
the United States vessels Cervera took his ships through the narrow 
entrance and anchored in the upper harbor 
and blockaded the Spaniard in the port of his own choice 

Schley personally satisfied himself 
within the harbor, and then officially announced the fact 
afterward, desirous of unmasking the batteries at the entrance, Schley 
with the lowa, Massachusetts and New Orleans, began bombarding the 
less than an hour, and the 


Cienfuegos 


works The actual engagement lasted 


that Cervera’s ships were 


EVENING POST 


withdraw from its ministry What is more 
important, it has aleo made the following 
declaration touching heresy The Assembly, 
indeed, desires the fullest and freest investi 
gation and inquiry on the part of reverent 
Christian students into the foundations of the 
Christian faith, but it deprecates everything 
which, whether in its substance or in the 
form of its expression, needlessly disturbs 
the faith of Christian people.”’ 


eee 


Japan and the Independence of Corea 

If it means what it says, the agree- 
ment between Russia and Japan, recognizing 
the independence of Corea, will give Japan 
the superior influence in that distracted 
country, a concession it is hard to believe 
Russia wou’t make Both empires engage 
to refrain from direct interference in the 
interna! affairs of Corea, and to refuse to give 
that country any assistance or advice without 
a previous mutual understanding. All! that 
is plain. The strange part, knowing how 
insistent Russia is to gain control of the 
commercial interests centring in that part of 
the East, is that Russia recognizes the large 
development of commercial and industrial 
enterprises in Corea by Japan, and agrees not 
to impede in any way the enlargement and 
control of those relations by Japan. This 
concession is significant just now in view of 
the facts that but a few months ago Russia 
seemed determined to dominate Corea, and 
that she has a large grievance against Great 
Britain, who has been making a staunch 
and trusted friend of Japan 


What Concert of Nations Means 
When the relations between the United 

States and Spain reac hed the acute stage, 
the concert of the nations was invoked in 
several European capitals as a_ possible 
agency through which hostilities might be 
averted. In the relations which the United 
States holds with the nations of the earth, it 
is not likely that this concert will ever have 
much influence with our Government Nor 
is it likely that the concert will ever seriously 
make such an attempt 

What is or was the concert of nations? 
Simply the joint action of several European 
nations in a question or situation in which 
each had some interest. Action in concert 
might be for the purpose of intimidation, 
coercion, or protection of a weak nation 
Mediation in international complications is 
seldom attempted by one nation without an 
invitation from one of the parties in trouble 
Friendly offers of ‘‘ good offices’’ are com 
mon, but an offer must be accepted before a 
third party, man or nation, is justified in 
interfering Much less than formerly is 
there now a disposition for one nation to 
interfere in the ordinary affairs of another 

There are but three notable instances of 
what might be termed an organization of 


of the Spanish squadron 


Schley suddenly returned 


A few days 





three United States vessels fought the Cristobal Colon, the Spanish 
flagship, and four strong batteries, drove the flagship up into the inner 
harbor, and practically demolished three of the batteries, neither of 


the United States vessels being struck once 
his object, Commodore Schley withdrew 


more decisive operations 


Having accomplished 
his vessels to prepare for 


A communication from the Secretary of War to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives first officially disclosed the plans for the immediate invasion of 


Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippines 


An expedition of men and military stores 


was safely landed in Cuba; more troops and the Monadnock and Bennington were 
detailed to relieve Admiral Dewey; the President’s call for 125,000 volunteers was 
fully recruited and mustered, as well as a large part of the call for 75,000 addi 
tional men; Dewey continued to hold his own at Manila, and at the time of writing 
it was believed that the squadrons of Sampson and Schley had united, and that an 
expedition with siege-guns had landed near Santiago. 

One of the most daring and brilliant naval exploits in history was performed 
on June 3, when Naval Constructor Richmond P. Hobson and seven men took the 
steam collier Merrimac into the narrow mouth of the bay at Santiago de Cuba and 
sunk her directly across the channel, thus preventing the escape of the six Spanish 


vessels in the harbor 


Hobson and his companions escaped death in a smal! boat, 


rowed to the Spanish flagship, and were taken on board as prisoners of war 
During the week the remaining cables connecting Cuba with the rest of the world, 
and the small loops uniting various parts of the island, were cut by American 


vessels 


A sensational disclosure was made of the existence and work of a Spanish 


spy system in the United States, with headquarters in Montreal, and an incriminat 
ing letter by Lieut. Ramon Carranza, the head of the system, was captured and 


published 


The Commanders of all the vessels in Rear-Admiral Dewey's fleet 


were advanced several numbers on the Navy list for meritorious services in battle 
The War Revenue bill of the House of Representatives was amended and finally 


passed in the Senate, and it was then returned to the House for concurrence. 
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nations for concerted action First, what 
is known diplomatically as the concert 
of the Great Powers, consisting of Great 
Britain, Germany, Austria, Russia, France 
Italy, and Turkey, which united in the Berlin 
Congress, in 1878, to decide certain ques 
tions that grew out of the war between 
Russia and Turkey in the previous year 
Because Turkey was a party to the agree 
ments of that Congress, the other Powers 
claimed the right to force her to live up to 
her pledges, and several times they have 
acted in concert toward her, as in the cases 
of the Armenians, the Cretans, and the 
Greeks. A second compact is that between 
Great Britain, Russia, France and Austria, 
originally including also Sardinia and 
Prussia, signed in Paris in 1856 This is 
the treaty that abolished privateering so far 
as the nations are concerned that then or 
afterward acceded to this declaration rhe 
third instance is that of the Dreibund, cr 
triple alliance of Austria, Germany and 
Italy, which was formed for mutual protec 
tion in case of attack by other Powers 

Secret alliances, formed for various mutua! 
interests, are popularly supposed to exist 
between France and Russia, Great Britain 
and Japan, Germany and China, and between 
several of the Central and South American 
republics. The United States, it is almost 
unnecessary to state, is not united with any 
nation for strictly political purposes. 
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Cable-Cutting in Warfare Justified 
The cutting of the cable between Manila 
and Hong Kong, by Commodore Dewey, and, 
later, of those connecting Cuba with the 
rest of the world, by Admiral Sampson and 
Commodore Schley, has led to an ineffectual 
search for authorities on the right of a bellig 
erent to thus isolate its enemy. ‘The only 
thing of an international character bearing 
on the subject is one of a number of articles 
adopted at the International Telegraphic 
Convention of 1884, which says 
“It is well understood that the stipulations 
of the present convention do not interfere 
in any way with the freedom of action of 
belligerents.”’ 

The convention provided all the protection 
deemed necessary for submarine cables in 
time of peace, but uttered nothing excepting 
the article quoted on the risksof war. In the 
absence of any prohibition of an international 
character, therefore, one belligerent is fully 
justified in depriving the other of all means 
of communication with his friends 


eee 


Rating and Naming Our War Vessels 
The vessels in the United States 
Navy are ‘‘ rated’’ or classified according 
to their displacement in tons. Under the 
naval regulation of 1891, all vessels having 
a displacement of five thousand tons and 
upward are classified as first rates; all 
between five thousand and three thousand 
tons as second rates; all between three thou 
sand and one thousand tons as third rates 
and all of less than one thousand tons as 
fourth rates In type or character the vesse!s 
are known as first-class battle-ships; second 
class battle-ships ; armored cruisers ; protected 
cruisers partially protected cruisers 
cruisers double-turret monitors single 
turret monitors; gunboats; torpedo boats 
tugs; sailing ships; and receiving ships 
There are also several vessels of a special 
type, as the barbette turret, low freeboard 
monitor Monterey; the harbor-defense ram 
Katahdin; the torpedo-ram Alarm; and the 
dynamite gun-vessel Vesuvius. As a result 
of the war with Spain, the Navy now has a 
large number of vessels that require a special 
classification The large mercantile steam 
ships that have been bought and converted 
into war-vessels are designated as auxiliary 
cruisers, and, like the regular vessels of the 
service, are rated according to displacement 
The naming of our war-vessels is based on 
law, but in the present emergency there has 
been some departure from it In general 
first rate vessels are named after the States 
of the Union; second rates after cities; third 
rates after events or persons and places con 
nected with our naval history and fourth 
rates after lakes and rivers in the United 
States More specifically, first and second 
class battle-ships are named after the States 
cruisers of each class after cities; torpedo 
boats after dead naval officers; gunboats 
after towns, and monitors after American 
Indian tribes Auxiliary craft of all kinds 

are named regardless of regulations 


eee 


How War is Affecting Business 

Despite the war, and in a large meas 
ure because of it, the commercial, indus 
trial and financial conditions of the United 
States are in excellent shape. The phe 
nomenal crops of last year are likely to be 
far exceeded this year The foreign demand 
for our surplus grain is largely increased 
In the face of the costly interruption of our 
foreign trade by the war, experts estimate 
that the balance of trade in our flavor will 
amount to $600,000,000, Contrary to expec 
tation, the flow of gold to our ports still con 
tinues. The metallic industries, especially 
iron, gold, and copper, show in many quar 
ters a much larger movement than usual 
Manufacturing generally has been greatly 
quickened and improved. It is true the 
Army has drawn hundreds from the indus 
tries, but the war has called many others to 
employment, and developed new activities 






































THE RAVEN 


By EDGAR ALLAN POE 





WITH A DRAWING B Y LEYOENDBECKER 


This I sat engaged in guessing, but no syllable expressing 

To the fowl whose fiery eyes now burned into my bosom’'s core ; 

This and more I sat divining, with my head at ease reclining 

On the cushion's velvet lining that the lamplight gloated o'er, 

But whose velvet violet lining, with the lamplight gloating o'er, 
She shall press-—-ah ! nevermore ! 


NCE upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, weak and weary, 
Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore 
While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a tapping, 
As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber door 
“Tis some visitor,’’ I muttered, ‘‘ tapping at my chamber door ; 
Only this, and nothing more.” 


Then me thought the air grew denser, perfumed from an unseen censer 
Swung by seraphim, whose footfalls tinkled on the tufted floor 
‘'Wretch,’’ I cried, ‘‘ thy God hath lent thee—by these angels he hath sent thee 
Respite—respite and nepenthe from the memories of Lenore ! 
Quaff, oh, quaff this kind nepenthe, and forget this lost Lenore !' 
Quoth the raven, ‘ Nevermore !"’ 


Ah, distinctly I remember, it was in the bleak December, 

And each separate dying ember wrought its ghost upon the floor 

Eagerly I wished the morrow ; vainly I had sought to borrow 

From my books surcease of sorrow—sorrow for the lost Lenore 

For the rare and radiant maiden whom the angels named Lenore— 
Nameless here forevermore 


** Prophet,"’ said I, ‘ thing of evil !—-prophet still, if bird or devil! 
Whether tempter sent, or whether tempest tossed thee here ashore, 
Desolate, yet all undaunted, on this desert land enchanted 
On this home by horror haunted—tell me truly, | implore 
Is there—is there balm in Gilead ?-—tell me—tell me, I implore 

Quoth the raven, ‘‘ Nevermore,”’ 


And the silken, sad, uncertain rustling of each purple curtain 
Thrilled me—filled me with fantastic terrors never felt before 
So that now, to still the beating of my heart, I stood repeating, 
*'Tis some visitor entreating entrance at my chamber door 
Some late visitor entreating entrance at my chamber door ; 
That it is, and nothing more.’ 


“ Prophet,"’ said I, ‘ thing of evil !—prophet still, if bird or devil! 
By that Heaven that bends above us—by that God we both adore, 
Tell this soul with sorrow laden, if, within the distant Aiden, 

It shall clasp a sainted maiden, whom the angels name Lenore, 
Clasp a fair and radiant maiden, whom the angels name Lenore! 
Quoth the raven, ‘‘ Nevermore 


Presently my soul grew stronger; hesitating then no longer, 

Sir,” said I, “or madam, truly your forgiveness I implore 

But the fact is, | was napping, and so gently you came rapping, 

And so faintly you came tapping, tapping at my chamber door, 

That I scarce was sure I heard you Here I opened wide the door; 

Darkness there, and nothing more * Be that word our sign of parting, bird or fiend!" I shrieked, upstarting 

* Get thee back into the tempest and the night's Plutonian shore ! 
Leave no black plume as a token of that lie thy soul hath spoken 
Leave my loneliness unbroken !—quit the bust above my door ! 
Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form from off my door!"’ 


'” Quoth the raven, “ Nevermore |" 


Deep into that darkness peering, long I stood there, wondering, fearing, ! 
Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortal ever dared to dream before ; 
But the silence was unbroken, and the darkness gave no token, 

And the only word there spoken was the whispered word ‘ Lenore 
This I whispered, and an echo murmured back the word “ Lenore! 


Merely this, and nothing more And the raven, never flitting, still is sitting, still is sitting 


On the pallid bust of Pallas, just above my chamber door; 
And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon that is dreaming, 
And the lamplight o’er him streaming throws his shadow on the figor ; 
And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on the floor 
Shall be lifted ! 


Back into the chamber turning, all my soul within me burning, 
= Soon again I heard a tapping, something louder than before 
Surely,” said I, “surely that is something at my window. lattice ; 
Let me see then what thereat is, and this mystery explore 
Let my heart be still a moment, and this mystery explore 

’Tis the wind, and nothing more.’ 





nevermore 





Open then I flung the shutter, when, with many a flirt and flutter, 

In there stepped a stately raven of the saintly days of yore 

Not the least obeisance made he ; not an instant stopped or stayed he; 

But, with mien of lord or lady, perched above my chamber door j 

Perched upon a bust of Pallas, just above my chamber door 
Perched, and sat, and nothing more 










“RUT, WITH MIEN OF LORD OR LARY, 
. PERCHED ABOVE MY CHAMBER DOOR 
| PERCHED UPON A BUST OF PALLAS, 
JUST ABOVE MY CHAMBER DOOR 
AND NOTHING MORD” 





AND SAT 





PERCHED 








Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad fancy into smiling, 
By the grave and stern decorum of the countenance it wore, 
‘Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, thou,’’ I said, “ art sure no craven; 
Ghastly, grim and ancient raven, wandering from the nightly shore, 
Tell me what thy lordly name is on the night's Plutonian shore ? 
Quoth the raven, ‘‘ Nevermore ! 


Much I marveled this ungainly fowl to hear discourse so plainly, 

Though its answer little meaning, little relevancy bore 

For we cannot help agreeing that no living human being 

Ever yet was blessed with seeing bird above his chamber door 

Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust above his chamber door, 
With such name as “‘ Nevermors 


But the raven, sitting lonely on the placid bust, spoke only 

That one word, as if his soul in that one word he did outpour 

Nothing further then he uttered—not a feather then he fluttered 

Till I scarcely more than muttered, 

On the morrow he will leave me, as mv hopes have flown before 
Than the bird said, ‘ 


Other friends have flown before— 


Nevermore 


. 
Startled at the stillness, broken by reply so aptly spoken 
Doubtless,’’ ‘what it utters is its only stock and store 
Caught from some unhappy master, whom unmerciful disaster 
Followed fast and followed faster, till his song one burden bore, 
Till the dirges of his hope that melancholy burden bore 

Of ‘ Nevermore—nevermor 


said I 


But the raven still beguiling all my sad soul into smiling 

Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat in front of bird and bust and door 

Then, upon the velvet sinking, I betook myself to linking 

Fancy unto fancy, thinking what this ominous bird of yore 

What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt and ominous bird of yore 
Meant in croaking “‘ Nevermore 


See page 10 of this issue for the story of how 


The Raven was written 


Eprror’s Nore—The seventh of a series of famous poems selected by Tux SaruRDAY EvEeNnine Post 
and published weekly, with illustrations from origina! draw A biographic sketch of the author 
of cach poem, with a portrait wherever possible, w be given lhe elections that have already 
appeared are as follows 

I— Absolution, by E. Nesbit, May 28 
IIl—Thanatopsis, by William Cullen Bryant, June 4 
Ill—There is No Death, by J. L. MeCreery, june 4 
IV—The Children, by Charles M. Dickinson, June u 
V—The Jolly Old Pedagogue, by George Arnold, June 
VI—The Smack in School, by William Pitt Palmer, june 
VII—The Raven, by Edgar Allan Poe, june 



























T IS the high distinction of man that 
he is capable of living with an aim— 
that is, with a purpose which, 
reaching through all his life, 

unifies it, and gives it directness and force. 
An aim in life is impossibie to creatures that 
have no reason, It would be impossible to 
man if he were an automaton—~if he were not 
a rational, free personality, having duty and 
a destiny, There is, then, a singular abdi- 
cation of his real dignity by the man whose 
life is without purpose; and there is no more 
serious and important matter for the young to 
consider than just this one of life’s aim, It 
is important because it intimately concerns 
success, and, still more, because it concerns 
the development of character, 

The aim of life includes both an object or 
end toward which the life moves, and a pur 
pose which impels to that end, By this 
phrase | now mean the supreme object and 
the ruling purpose of life. The aim of life 
is that which creates life's tendency, and 
supremely determines conduct, Conduct, 
in the long run, must be consistent with our 
ruling purpose, for it is this which qualifies 
and directs conduct, What you are supremely 
living for determines the course you are 
taking year in and year out, The definite 
trend of your life discovers your aim, It 
is not something outside of you, compelling 
you this way or that; it is you—the complex 
of your generic choices and volitions 

Always you are moving somewhither, and 
you are becoming somewhat; and the 
direction which you are now taking, the 
character which you are now forming, 
becoming fixed, the success or failure of your 
life is unchangeably determined, 

That is the most critical moment in your 
experience when you consciously and delib 
erately ask: ‘‘ Whither am I going; what am 
I becoming in thought and character?"’ 

Then, if ever, is the choice made, the pur 
pose formed, which henceforth makes your 
life-story easy to read, Many young people 
step upon the threshold of responsible life 
and, amid the multitude of eager self 
questionings that rise in their hearts, the one 
chief question scarcely appears, They ask, 
* How can I best earn a living? What trade 
or profession shall I learn? What business 
shall I follow? How can I get an education? 
How can I secure pleasure? How can I make 
a fortune?'’ but deeper than all these are the 
questions that give meaning to all the 
rest: ‘‘ What am I living for? What shall 
be the supreme purpose of my life?"’ 


The thoughts that I wish to present to you 
gather themselves about three propositions: 

The first of these is: Every one ought 
consciously to have an aim in iife. 
Whether he is conscious of it er not, every 
one has a ruling tendency; but every one 
should have a controlling and persistent pur- 
pees in life, No one has a right to live aim- 
exsly, for no one has a right to abandon 
reason and self-control, and consent to bea 
mere waif drifting hither and thither like 
some plaything of the winds. We are 
endowed with powers that make us capable 
of good and often great achievement, We 
are gifted with reason, and conscience, and 
will, in order that we may both become and 
do that which is noble and beneficent, 


" For what afe men better than sheep or goats, 
That nourish a blind life within the brain," 


if they live without any purpose that is 
essentially higher than the instincts which 
prompt them to eat, and sleep, and propagate 
their kind? 

But, besides being ignoble, a purposeless 
life is inefficient; to aim at nothing is to hit 
nothing. The cannon-ball strikes somewhere, 
indeed, though the cannon be fired at random. 
So each of us is moving toward some end, 
though that end, undetermined by choice and 
rational endeavor, demonstrates the futility 
and failure of a life. Each soul should be, 
not the missile aimlessly flung upon destiny 
by external forces—not the ball that flies 
wildly to an wu ceived mark—but the 
gunner that aims his piece, and, with conscious 
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purpose and an inherent propulsive force, 
sends the ball to a definite goal. Many men 
fall short of that at which they aim, and 
some men attain more or other than the 
specific object which they sought; but no one 
who has lived with a purpose has failed of a 
certain efficiency. 

Of first importance, then, in the consider- 
ation of the question as to what your life 
shall be, is the fact that you cannot avoid 
moving toward some end, good or bad, and 
that it is your duty to move consciously in 
the line of a clearly defined purpose 

The second proposition that I would 
present to you is: The supreme aim of life 
should be consonant with the nature and 
capabilities of the whole man. The chief 
end sought should be such as to bring to 
their highest development all our powers, 
mental and spiritual. It should be compre 
hensive enough to include all right temporal 
ends, and of such moral excellence and 
attractive force as to subordinate to itself in 
complete harmony all the limitless detail of 
our daily choices, plans and endeavors 


° 


It is a principle of practical ethics that 
every man should aim to do some one thing 
in this world supremely well; and in order 
to attain the highest efficiency, it is necessary 
that each should do that for which, by 
temperament and training, he is best fitted 
There is a natural division of labor indicated 
by natural aptitudes; one man is born with a 
special aptitude for trade, another for inven 
tion, another for teaching, another for 
mechanics, another for persuasion and argu- 
ment. Noman can do all things, or even 
many things, equally well; efficiency inex- 
orably demands concentration of effort. 
Definiteness of aim in life’s work is a chief 
factor in successful achievement 

If you are fitted to be a mechanic, be a 
mechanic, and such a mechanic that those 
about you will find your services indispens 
able. If you are fitted to make shoes, make 
shoes, and such shoes as all the world will 
wish to walk inthem, If you are fitted to be 
a farmer, be a farmer, and with such assiduity 
and skill that the earth will give to you, as to 
a master, the meed of her most abundant 
harvests. Be artisan, be engineer, be mer 
chant, be lawyer, be physician, be teacher, 
be artist, be poet, be a worker, a producer of 
values, a true servant of your fellow-men 
and, whatever you do, do that with all your 
energy; only thus can you attain success. 

All these ends in the sphere of utility are 
relative; they are not ultimate. Noman has 
aright to be a mere tool, a mere wheel or 
spindle in the great manufactory of the world; 
and no man can rest with lasting satisfaction 
in the achievement of any material end, He 
whose entire mind is concentrated on some 
temporal object, who seeks only success in 
business, or eminence at the bar, or fame in 
literature, will find at last that there are 
capabilities in his nature for which he has 
not provided. He may reach what he aimed 
at-—wealth, power, pleasure, fame—and be, 
after all, essentially a poor creature. No 
earthly and selfish pursuit can absorb the 
whole of a man’s thought and desire without 
doing him irreparable barm. What is more 
pitiable than a rich man with a little soul, or 
a learned man with a starved and shriveled 
heart? Manhood is of more worth than 
money; character is more precious than craft 
or skill, Fullness of being is superior to 
encyclopedic learning; the graces of gentle 
ness and pity and love are more beautiful 
than all the accomplishments of art. Integ 
rity and wisdom and chivalrous temper are 
better than power and fame. Completeness 
in life is attained only in the line of some 
aim which, including any or eVery temporary 
end, and giving it worth, reaches beyond 
earth and time to find its full scope in the 
eternal life of the soul. 

Our discussion has prepared us, now, 
for the third proposition; The one aim 
which fulfills all the conditions of a perfect 
aim is that indicated in the familiar words, 
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“Fear God and keep His commandments, 
for this is the whole duty of man.’’ Let us 
interpret largely, for in religion and morals 
the large interpretation is always the most 
likely to be right ‘Fear God,'’—that is, 
believe in God with the reverence that is the 
soul of true worship, and the love that is the 
spring of true obedience. ‘*‘ Fear God and 
keep His commandments ”’ is the comprehen 
sive formula of practical righteousness, 
“*for,’’ as the wise man pithily adds, “ this 
is the whole duty of man.’’ Here are pre 
sented both object and purpose great enough 
to comprehend the entire range of human 
aspiration and endeavor 

(1) It is the highest conceivable, for God 
is the ultimate Excellence; He is the source 
and Sovereign, and goal of life. He is 
supremely holy; to serve Him perfectly is to 
become like Him, therefore to attain the 
highest excellence. He is supremely good; 
therefore to love Him perfectly is to attain 
the greatest blessedness. He is supremely 
wise; therefore to obey Him perfectly is to be 
in absolute security, and at the same time to 
be in the realm of absolute liberty. It is the 
nature of man to grow like him whom he 
devotedly serves. God is the absolute ideal 
of mortal beings. The goal of the finite spirit 
is likeness to the Infinite Spirit, and partici- 
pation in the infinitude of His beauty and 
power and joy; to aim at less than this is to 
sink below the divinest possibility of our 
nature, which derives its being from Deity. 

(2) This aim is the broadest conceivable, 
for it includes all that is good. It is conso- 
nant with our whole nature; it brings under 
one perfect law body, mind and spirit, and 
thus coérdinates all our capacities and 
powers. For God calls a man to be upright 
and pure and generous, but He also calls him 
to be intelligent, and skillful, and strong, and 
brave. You can have no excellence of mind 
or heart, or of body even, which has not place 
in the true ideal of godliness. You can have 
no grace of person, or power of hand and 
brain, that has not place and use in God's 
scheme of human life. There is thus the 
widest scope for a true ambition. There is 
nothing that it is right to do, and that it is 
worth doing well, but will be done better 
when the motive does not exhaust itself in 
the specific achievement, but goes on to God. 


Adam Bede very rightly thought that, 
**Good carpentry is God's will,’’ and that 
““scamped work of any sort is a moral 
abomination’’; and he was wiser than he 
knew when he said: ‘I know a man must 
have the love o’ God in his soul, and the 
Bible’s God’s word. But what does the Bible 
say? Why, it says as God put His sperrit 
into the workman as built the tabernacle, to 
make him do all the carved work and things 
as wanted a nice hand, And this is my way 
0’ looking at it; there's the sperrit o’ God in 
all things and all times—week-day as well as 
Sunday—and i’ the great works and inven 
tions, and i’ the figuring and the mechanics. 
And God helps us with our head-pieces and 
our hands as well as with our souls; andifa 
man does bits o’ jobs out o’ working hours, 
builds a oven for ’s wife to save her from 
going to the bakehouse, or scrats at his bit o’ 
garden and makes two potatoes grow instead 
of one—he's doing more good, and he’s just 
as near to God as if he was running 
after some preacher and a-praying and 
a-groaning.’’ There is the best sort of prac 
tical theology in these homely phrases. 

Commerce, mechanics, statesmanship, lit 
erature, and art are all consecrated in the 
thought of him who works for God. Think 
you Angelo did not reach nobler results 
becauses he carved his own faith in forms of 
breathing marble, and painted it abroad in 
the glory of his frescoes? Think you Hugh 
Miller read the story of the rocks less 
eagerly and carefully because he felt he was 
reading the thoughts of God written deep in 
the strata of the earth? Think you Carey 
made poorer shoes because while he stitched 
and hammered at his cobbler's-bench the love 
of God made melody in his heart, and great 
schemes of missionary enterprise took shape 
in his mind? My young friends, the true 
service of God is so broad, so inspiring, so 
strong and pure in its motives, that by it all 
life is lifted to a higher plane. No honest 
work is sordid when done for Him. 

When all that you do is truly done for 
God, you escape that bondage in which so 


















































































many men labor—the bondage tothe material 
and temporal. How much work is mere 
grind in a dull round of days without hori- 
zon; how much work, indeed, seems linked 
with peril to our best selves! We are 
depressed or corrupted by our very labor. 


* Nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer's hand.” 


There is danger even in achievement; but 
you may win wealth safely when you win it 
for God, for then, through you, it becomes 
ministrant to humanity. You may grasp 
power without harm when you seek it and 
wield it for Him; you may covet the magic 
charm of poetry and art without rebuke, 
when you make it a service to Him. 

Get learning, get skill, get culture, get 
power; the more the better, if these are got 
that you may the more fruitfully serve God. 
Make the most and the best possible of your 
selves for Him; He is worthy of all that you 
can win and offer, and He takes delight in 
all our attainment. 

(3) Then again, this aim is open to all, 
and is attainable to all. You may not be 
great as the world measures greatness; but 
you may be good with the goodness of God, 
and that is to be great at last, for there is no 
true greatness that is not goodness. You 
may not be rich in houses and lands, but you 
may be rich in knowledge and virtue; and 
such riches no fire can burn and no thief can 
plunder, You may not be skillful in inven 
tion and art, but you may be, which is better, 
skillful in the art of living patiently and 
bravely in the midst of trial. You may not 
have power to move multitudes to your pur- 
pose by the spell of genius, but you may have 
the finer power of giving comfort to many a 
troubled heart. This you may have, the joy 
of living purely and helpfully, and of seeing 
in every vicissitude of life the guiding hand 
of your Heavenly Father. 

> 


Here, then, is an aim in life which draws 
the soul upward and not downward, which is 
so broad as to give scope to every power of 
your nature, and which is attainable by all 
who seek. What do you think of it? You 
are beginning (or have you just begun?) the 
serious business of life; your heads are full 
of wishes and hopes and fears. Some of you 
look forward with bouyant spirits to the prize 
which you covet. Some of you, perhaps, are 
beset by anxious forebodings ; the struggle for 
bread makes the day dingy and the future 
dark. Life is God’s precious gift to you; 
what will you do with it? Now your ideals 
are forming; now you are shaping that con 
ception of life which will rule all your future 
action. Nobility of thought and aspiration 
is natural to the young heart. Most young 
men have a native capacity for chivalry and 
uprightness; a sordid and selfish youth, a 
youth without generous impulses and pure 
aspirations, shocks us; and, says Theodore 
Munger, ‘‘There is no misfortune compar 
able to a youth without a sense of nobility 
Better be born blind than not to see the 
glory of life.’ 

To you, life, though it is still vague, is 
sweet and full of promise. What will you do 
with it? What is your real aim in life? 
The voice of God is commanding you to a 
purpose and aim, and inviting you to a 
service which, welcomed and accepted, will 
make your life pure, beautiful and divine. 

* A sacred burden is this life ye bear. 

Look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly, 

Stand up and walk beneath it steadfastly. 
Fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin ; 

But onward, upward, till the goal ye win.” 


eee 
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Chickamauga—1898 


HEY are camped on Chickamauga! 
Once again the white tents gleam 
On that field where vanished heroes 
* Sleep the sleep that knows no dream, 
There are shadows all about them 
Of the ghostly troops to-day, 
But they light the common campfire— 
Those who wore the blue and gray. 


Where the pines of Georgia tower, 
Where the mountains kiss the sky, 

On their arms the nation's warriors 
Wait to hear the battle-cry ; 

Wait together, friends and brothers, 
And the heroes ‘neath their feet 

Sleep the long and dreamless slumber 
Where the flowers are blooming sweet. 


Sentries, pause, yon shadow challenge ! 
Rock-ribbed Thomas goes that way— 
He who fought the foe unyielding 
In that awful battle fray 
Yonder pass the shades of heroes, 
And they follow where Bragg leads 
Through the meadows and the river, 
But no ghost the sentry heeds. 


Field of fame, a patriot army 
Treads thy sacred sod to-day! 

And they'll face a common foeman, 
Those who wore the blue and gray ; 

And they'll fight for common country, 
And they'll charge to victory 

'Neath the folds of one brave banner— 
Starry banner of the free! 


They are camped on Chickamauga, 
Where the green tents of the dead 
Turn the soil into a glory, 
Where a Nation's heart once bled ; 
But they're clasping hands together 
On this storied field of strife 
Brothers brave who meet to battle 
In the freedom-war of life! 
Baltimore News. 


The Richest Church in the World 


HE distinction of being the wealthiest 
church to be found anywhere is said to 

rest with Trinity Church, Broadway, New 
York. In 1892 its estate was returned at 
$9,000,000, and at the present moment it is 
worth considerably more than $10,000,000, 

Two centuries back there was an old farm 
on Manhattan Island, which was made over 
by Royal grant, in 1705, to Trinity. That 
farm is now the heart of business New York, 
and a succession of thoroughfares built on 
those pastures figure on the rent-roll of 
Trinity. It neither hoards nor wastes its 
wealth The mother church has built a 
number of chapels; it makes grants to 
twenty-four poor parishes, and supports 
parochial schools and charities 

For the benefit of the sinners, bankers, 
brokers, and money-changers of Wall Street, 
its doors stand always open; and many a 
visitor turns in, perhaps, to admire the chaste 
reredos, but at any rate to recall that, when 
the Revolutionary flood swept over the States 
a hundred years ago, old Trinity stood firm 
in its loyalty. Here the rector defied the 
insurgent leaders, and said prayers ‘‘ for his 
Most Gracious Majesty, King George,’’ and 
kept on saying them until some of the 
parsons were driven out of the country to 
Canada and Nova Scotia Now, of course, 
they have become reconciled at Trinity to 
petitions for the ‘' President of the United 
States and the Governor of this State.’’ 


Counting in Their Sleep 


OW firemen manage to hear in their 
sleep the right signal, while they sleep 
right through any number that concerns the 
next company, not them, is one of the 
mysteries that will probably always remain 
unsolved, says Jacob A. Riis, in the Century. 
‘I don’t know,’’ said a Department Chief 
when I once asked him. “1 guess it is the 
same way with everybody. You hear what 
you have to hear. There is a gong right 
over my bed at home, and I hear every 
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Shortly after the fall of 
Vera Cruz the Scourge 
made her famous bloodless 
assault on Alvarado. The 
Naval force of the United 
States had made two futile 
attempts to capture the 
fortress, and had assem 
bled for a third assault, 








stroke of it, but I don't hear the 
baby My wife hears the baby 
if it as much as stirs in its crib, but not the 
gong.’’ Very likely he is right. The fact 
that the fireman can hear and count correctly 
the strokes of the gong, in his sleep, has meant 
life to many hundreds, and no end of prop 
erty saved; for it is in the early moments of 
a fire that it can be dealt with summarily 





How the Senses May Become Keen 


Y' IU often hear people speak of the instinct 

of animals, and how sharp their sense 
of hearing is, says the Outlook. A deer will 
hear the breaking of a twig, and will seem 
to know the difference when the breaking of 
the twig is caused by the wind and when 
caused by the movement of a man who is 
getting ready to shoot him. We know that 
the senses of wild animals are very much 
more acute, sharper, keener than those of 
man. Dr. Nansen, the Arctic explorer, had 
an experience which proves that the senses of 
man can be sharpened under certain con 
ditions. After his long sojourn in the north, 
where there was nothing but ice and snow 
about him for weeks, and the air was cold, 
keen and dry, Dr. Nansen found that he 
could detect the odor of the soap used by 
the first men he met from civilization, and he 
says that as he approached the first house 
on Franz Josef Land he felt that he could 
smell everything there was in the house, so 
keen had that sense become. He questions 
whether, if a man were to live wild like the 
animals, the sense of smell would not become 
as keen as in animals. We know thai the 
Adirondack guides will see paths through 
the woods that those who are with them, 
accustomed to city sights and sounds, cannot 
detect. Following these paths in the woods 
where the underbrush is high, they will as 
unerringly go through this apparently track 
less place as we would walk along our 
village or city streets. The keenness of 
vision and of the senses of smell and touch 
are the protection of wild animals against 
their enemy, man; for the hunted creatures of 
the woods learn to think that men are their 
enemies and that they must avoid them 


Don’t Cross Your Legs 


Tyee cross your legs! Not only is it 
bad form, but it is one of the worst 
things in the world for a man or woman, says 
the Journal of Good Health, It is particu 
larly injurious for women to sit with one leg 
swung over the knee of the other 

Many have often wondered how in the 
world they have contracted a splitting head 
ache, or why their feet get so cold at times 

These two troubles, and a score of others, 
are due solely, in many cases, to the common 
habit of seeking comfort by crossing the legs 

Cold feet, varicose veins, headache, ulcers, 
and countless other troubles arising from 
improper circulation of the blood in the 
lower limbs, are caused by the pernicious 
habit of crossing the legs 

If you cross your right leg over the left 
knee you will notice that the whole weight of 
the suspended right leg is sustained by the 
left knee, which places all of the pressure 
against that under part of your right leg 
between the calf and the knee-cap. Now, 
any school text-book on physiology will show 
that just in the very spot where all the pres 
sure is placed there is a great number of 
large veins, nerves and arteries 

The mere fact of putting undue pressure 
against this spot, in either leg, has the effect 
of crowding all these tissues together, and 
the circulation of the life-giving fluid is 
materially interfered with. Of course, the 
absence of a plentiful supply of blood to the 
legs and feet causes them to become so sus 
ceptible to cold air that the least draft makes 
the feet become annoyingly cold 


Capturing a Fortress Without Blood 


ALF a century ago this Government pur 
chased the first merchant steamer for 
conversion into a war-vessel, says the New 
York Journal. She was fitted out for active 
service onthe lines followed to-day. In 1846 
the Naval authorities paid $30,000 for the iron 
steamer Bangor, which caused the surrender 
of the Mexican fortress Alvarado without 
firing a shet or spilling one drop of blood 
The fortress had twice repulsed the American 
Navy, but it fell before the Scourge—the 
Bangor as it was then called 
This historical vessel, which was the first 
of her kind built in this country, was con 
structed at Wilmington, Delaware, and plied 
in the freight and passenger trade between 
Bangor and Boston. Her hull, of iron, was 
one handred and thirty-one feet over all, 
twenty-three feet beam, and nine feet depth 
of hold. When it was purchased by the 
Government she was re-named the Scourge, 
and sent out to help subdue the Mexicans. 


when word came that the 
iron Scourge had saved 
Commodore Conley all further trouble 

The third advance was made with a great 
display of power. On March go, 1847, the 
whole fleet left Vera Cruz for Alvarado, 
Regiments from Georgia, South Carolina and 
Alabama represented the Army here were 
also a squadron of cavalry and one section 
of light artillery, the whole being under the 
command of General Quitman. The Naval 
force, in charge of Commodore Conley, 
comprised these vessels of war: the Frigate 
Potomac, and steamers Mississippi, Vixen, 
Spitfire and Waterwitch, sloop-of-war St 
Mary's, brig Porpoise, one bomb ketch, five 
small gun schooners, sloop-of-war Albany, 
and the Scourge 

The latter had been sent on, some days in 
advance, to reconnoitre, while the fleet stuck 
together for a combined assault But this 
imposing display of power was wholly 
unnecessary. Before the fleet hove in sight 
of Alvarado, the amazing intelligence was 
conveyed by messenger that the heretofore 
impregnable Mexican fortress had surren 
dered to Lieutenant Hunter, of the Scourge 
The aspect of the iron cruiser took all the 
fight out of the Mexicans, and they were glad 
to make terms at any price. 

Alone and unaided, Lieutenant Hunter and 
his gallant little Scourge won laurels that 
might have gone to Commodore Conley and 
the other officers of the fleet. But his triumph 
brought about the disgrace of Hunter through 
jealousy on the part of the Commanders who 
had twice failed to take Alvarado The 
Lieutenant was arrested, court-martialed, 
and virtually dismissed from the service. 
He was afterward reinstated by the President 
under pressure of vigorous public opinion. 


Ancestors by the Million 


BOPLE who are pining for an ancestry 

had better contemplate the table given 

here before they go into the business of 
encouraging the growth of a family tree. 

In 300 years, it is estimated, one man's 
blood would be diffused through the veins of 
1,015,302 people, 

What would be the proportion if they were 
to go back to 1066 A. D.? 


DOCH .ccncenneteses+epascennsttnanscanbns 2 
Grandparents ..... ; oe 4 
Great grandparents ; ; s 
Great (twice) grandparents 16 
Great (3) grandparents . - ee 42 
Great (4) grandparents 64 
Great (5) grandparents 128 
Great (6) grandparents . eee 256 
Great (7) grandparents ones 512 
Great (8) grandparents 1,024 
Great (9) grandparents 2,048 
Great (10) grandparents 4,096 
Great (11) grandparents 6,192 
Great (12) grandparents 16, 984 
Great (13) grandparents 92,768 
Great (14) grandparents 65,536 
Great (15) grandparents . 131,072 
Great (16) grandparents 262,144 
Great (17) grandparents 524,288 
Great (18) grandparents 1,048, 976 
Great (19) grandparents 2,097,152 
Great (20) grandparents , 4.194.904 
Great (21) grandparents . e* 8, 455,608 
Great (22) grandparents 16,777,216 
Great (23) grandparents 44,954,432 

Total ancestors since A. D. 1066 +++ 67,108,862 


The Greatest River in the World 


How many Americans know that there is 

no river system on earth which even 
distantly compares with that of the 
Mississippi and its tributaries? The census 
tells us that these rivers, all flowing through 
one channel into the Gulf of Mexico, aggregate 
more than 100,000 miles in length The 
Amazon, the Nile, the Ganges, and all the 
rest of the great river systems on earth, put 
together, scarcely approach this magnificent 
showing. A steamboat leaving Pittsburg can 
visit twenty-three States without passing 
through any artificial channel She can go 
up the Allegheny and Monongahela, the Big 
Sandy, the Kentucky, the Wabash, the 
Tennessee, and the Cumberland—clear into 
Alabama —before reaching the mouth of the 
Ohio Below Cairo she can traverse not only 
the Mississippi but the St. Francois, the 
Arkansas, the White, the Red, the Vazoo, the 
Tallahatchee, the Yalobusha, the Ouachita, 
the great bayous, and all the tributaries of 
these streams, making hundreds of miles 


A Millionaire in a Moment 


|" FALLS to the lot of few men to make the 
discovery that they are standing on a 
mine of gems of fabulous value. This gooc 
fortune has recently befallen Mr. T. C 
Bassett, a mining expert, whose keen eye 
and a stroke of luck converted him in a 
moment from a poor mar to be master of 
millions, says Titbits. Mr. Bassett, who is 
attached as expert to a mining corporation in 
South America, was on a short visit to rela 
tives in California, when it occurred to him 
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that he might utilize some of his time pros 


pecting for gold. His wanderings took him 
in the direction of the famous Death Valley, 
where one day he mounted a small cone 
shaped hill in order to get a better view of 
the surrounding country He was about to 
descend the hill, to continue his tramp, when 
a patch of blue at his feet arrested his 
attention Bassett's trained eye recognized 
in the blue patch the “ blue float,’’ which is 
a sure indication of the presence of 
turquoises in the soil. He lost no time in 
locating a claim, and was soon hard at work 
with pick and shovel, His most sanguine 
expectations were more than realized, for at 
the depth of six feet he found the “ boxite 
vein,’’ which was thickly studded with 
beautiful stones The deeper he dug the 
more magnificent were the gems, and within 
a fortnight he was able to return to San 
Francisco with no less than seventy pounds 
of the most brilliant and flawless turquoises 
that have ever been discovered 


The Wages of Kings and Queens 


HE Royal family of England costs the 
British Government, in round numbers, 
$3,000,000 annually, says Information, Of 
this large sum, the Queen receives nearly 
$2,000,000 a year, besides the revenues from 
the Duchy of Lancaster, which amount to 
a quarter of a million, The Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland receives $100,000 a year for his 
services and expenses, and the Prince of 
Wales $200,000 a year The President of 
France receives $240,000 a year and all 
expenses—an enormous salary, when it is 
remembered that the Republic is groaning 
under a stupendous National debt of over 
$6, 000, coo, o00-—the largest debt that was ever 
incurred by any nation in the world, Italy 
can have ten thousand men slaughtered in 
Abyssinia and still pay her King $2,600,000 
every year. The civil list of the German 
Emperor is about $4,000,000 a year, beside 
large revenues from vast estates belonging 
to the Royal family, The Cear of all the 
Russias owns in fee simple 1,000,000 square 
miles of cultivated land, and enjoys an 
income of $12,000,000, The King of Spain, 
little Alphonso XIII, if he is of a saving dispo- 
sition, will be one of the richest sovereigns 
in Europe when he comes of age, The state 
allows him $1,400,000 a year, with an addi 
tional $600,000 for family expenses. We are 
said to be the richest nation on earth, and 
the nation most able to afford to pay the 
largest salary to the head of its government, 
yet our President's salary is only $50,000 a 
year, It was only $25,000 from 1789 to 1473 
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It Pays to Buy 
in Philadelphia's 
Greatest Stores 


Silk Specials—which we are now 
ready to furnish, and which 








we wish to send 
samples of 
Real Washable 


Silks, the very best 
quality 0 pet in 
plaids and stripes, 
an almost endless 
variety of styles 
and colorings, at 45 
cents a vere. 

Beautiful double- 
twilled Foulards, in 
one, two and three- 
toned color print 
ings, the regular 
fi.co grade, at 65 
cents a yard, 

Good, reliable 
Taffetas, at 68 and 














black 


75 cents a yard, 


rustling 


Beautiful Brocades, with colored 
figures, at 75 cents a yard, 

Royal Good Taffetas Silks, in all 
new colors and staple shades, 85 
cents a yard, 

A superb Black Peau de Soie (re- 
versible) Silk from Europe, a former 
$1.50 grade, at $1.00 a yard, 

We are quite generally recognized 
as America's Greatest Linen Store, 
Our Linen Catalogue—with which 
you can buy any of the needed 
Household Linen just as well as 
though you were here—is now ready 
Send for it. 

Send for our 
just out, 

Send for samples of Wash Dress 
Goods, 

Our Mail-Order Department is here 
for your benefit, and accomplished and 
experienced buyers are employed to 
carry out your orders. Use it freely for 
information, tor samples, for purchases. 


Shoe Catalogue 


ie Strawbridge 
& Clothier 
Philadelphia 


Please addvess exactly as above. 
Feseeseeeeeesesaseeeseeenease 


















Sefiorita Montenar, by Archer P. Crouch.— 
Here is a book which pleasantly illustrates 
the Renaissance of the novel of adventure 
John Wildash, the hero of the story, dis 
missed from the English Navy for an act of 
insuburdination, attempts to start life anew 
at Valparaiso. He soon becomes Captain of 
a merchantman, but with fortune about to 
smile on him again he loses his service on 
the merchantman because of a duel fought 
with the son of the ship-owner. After ashort 
time of adversity, Wildash brings himself to 
the notice of Lord Cochrane (who has come 
over to South America to command the 
Patriots’ Navy in the Chilian War of Inde- 
pendence), and becomes one of the most 
trusted officers of the English Admiral 
Then the adventures of Wildash begin in 
earnest, nor are they any the less interesting 
because we get certain glimpses of love 
making and a pleasurable acquaintance with 
Sefiorita Montenar, a young woman who has 
enough spirit and individuality to be made 
the title character. Mr. Crouch has written 
with breeziness, his story is vivid, and the 
material which he uses is fresh and unhack 
neyed. The fact that Wildash is fighting 
against the Spaniards will not fail to win for 
him even greater sympathy than that given 
the average hero of fiction at the present 
time. (Harper & Brothers, New York. ) 


Reminiscences, by M. Betham Edwards.— 
M. Betham Edwards has here given to the 
public a series of reminiscences entertaining 
even to those who may know nothing of the 
author's personality. Her recollections are 
written with a freshness, frankness and verve 
which put the reader at once en rapport with 
the writer. Perhaps none of them is brighter 
than the reference to the way in which certain 
perrons mixed up the identity of Amelia 
B. Edwards and M. Betham Edwards, as, for 
instance: ‘‘ A musical composer sent A. B. E. 
a little poem copied from the pages of a mag- 
azine, begging permission to set it to music 
Letter and song were sent on to me with the 
penciled words: ‘ This must be yours: I know 
nothing about it.’ I returned them both, 
saying: ‘ Neither dol; ransack your memory 
Again the verses came back with words to 
this effect: ‘ Ransack your own,’ and unable 
to identify the piece, it was forwarded to the 
This gentleman, nothing daunted, 
the British Museum, 
and lo, and behold, 


composer 
betook himself to 
unearthed the original 
to my surprise they bore my own signature 
(George Redway, London. ) 


The Scholar and the State, by Henry Codman 
Potter, D.D., LL.D In the oration which 
gives thé title to this book, Bishop Potter 
forcefully enunciates the principles which 
should govern the educated man in his rela 
tions with the State of which he is a citizen. 
He denounces the spoils system in our 
politics, points out the dangers to which our 
country is exposed, and vindicates the right 
of the State to the services of its scholars 
Of no less weight and importance are the 
subjects which the author treats in the 
succeeding orations and addresses. Character 
in Statesmanship, The Scholar in American 
Life, and the Christian and the State 
notable for scholarly handling, and one and 
all they breathe a high and manly tone 
(The Century Company, New York. ) 


are 
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Charles Dickens, a Critical Study, by George 
Gissing.—Despite much said to the contrary, 
Dickens has still thousands of admirers, and, 
there seems every reason to believe, that the 
greatest of his novels will live on for many a 
year, It is hard, indeed, to imagine a time 
when David Copperfield, or Bleak House, or 
Dombey and Son will be buried in literary 
oblivion. And now as a sign of Dickens’ 
vitality, George Gissing comes forward with 
an admirable study of tne great author, who 
is put before us in a way which makes us 
understand him thoroughly, and incites us to 
read once more of the inimitable Mrs. Gamp, 
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and Micawber, and all the rest of that 
immortal coterie. It is of Mrs. Gamp, by 
the-way, that Mr. Gissing says, ‘‘ Among all 
the names immortalized by Dickens, none is 
more widely familiar than that of Mrs 
Gamp. It is universally admitted that in 
Mrs. Gamp we have a creation such as can be 
met with only in the greatest writers; a figure 
at once individual and typical; a marvel of 
humorous presentment; vital in the highest 
degree attainable by the art of fiction. From 
the day of her first appearance on the stage, 
Mrs. Gamp has been a delight, a wonder, a 
by-word, She stands unique.’’ The great 
merit of Mr. Gissing’s book is that it shows 
us the life which surrounded Dickens, and 
thus explains the conditions under which he 
wrote (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. ) 
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Journalism for Women, a Practical Guide, by 
E. A. Bennett The sub-title of this bright 
little book is essentially appropriate, for the 
suggestions which the author makes for the 
benefit of would-be women journalists are 
practical, and therefore valuable. After 
pointing out that journalism is ‘‘ an art—the 
art of lending to people and events intrinsic 
ally dull an interest which does not properly 
belong to them ’’—the writer touches upon the 
imperfections of the existing newspaper 
woman, which include a failure to recognize 
the business requirements and discipline of 
journalism, ‘‘ inattention to detail,’’ and a 
“lack of restraint’’ in writing. This criti 
cism is followed by eight chapters of good 
advice and much sound information, wherein, 
among other things, are hints as to the culti 
vation of a clear style, the needs of editors 
and the choice of subjects for ‘‘ copy,’’ the 
“art of corresponding with an editor, ’’ and 
the great possibilities for woman in the field 
of endeavor represented by the daily or 
weekly periodical In conclusion, it is urged 
anew that journalism is something more than 
a delightful game merely indulged in for 
pleasure. (John Lane & Co., New York.) 


Tales from McClure’s: War.—For the making 
of this little volume, seven veterans of the 
Civil War have drawn upon their fund of 
experience Some stirring anecdotes of 
brave deeds which have come under his 
observation are told by Major-General Nelson 
A. Miles, and Captain Musgrove Davis con 
tributes an amusing account of his first com 
mand, a raw regiment of Bowery boys, who 
led him a sad life until they had taken his 
measure. The Men in the Ranks, a sketch 
by Major Philips Douglas, though it only 
describes the character of the recruits of '61, 
might, with a change here and there, have 
been written of the volunteers of to-day 
There is enough of the war-color and spirit 
in all these tales and sketches to give them a 
peculiar interest just now (Doubleday & 
McClure Co., New York. ) 


Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam.—The Rubaiyat, 
with its half melancholy, half sensuous phi 
losophy, its picturesque imagery and sug 
gestions of flowers, springtime, and dolce 
Jarniente pleasure, rec eived a new life and 
a wider audience when the lamented 
Fitzgerald put this Persian masterpiece into 
English verse. Omar Khayyam has been 
dead for nearly eight centuries, yet there is 
still freshness and exceeding beauty in his 
work, which found in Fitzgerald a trans 
lator who read the text sympathetically and 
knew how to preserve the spirit and rare 
poetic charm of the original The Rubaiyat 
has, indeed, become what might be styled 
an English classic, despite its Oriental birth, 
and it is not surprising to find a new issue 
of the work, this time from the press of 
Thomas B. Mosher The little volume is 
prettily printed, and as prettily bound, while 
in addition to the poem itself the reader 
finds sketches of Omar and Fitzgerald, and 
some interesting incidental matter 
works should be encouraged. (Thomas B 
Mosher, Portland, Maine. ) 
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BOOKS JUST FROM THE PRESS 


American Wives and English Husbands: Mrs. G 
Beyond the Shadow: James Morris Whiton, Ph. D 
Bird Studies: William E. D. Scott: G 


F. Atherton 
New Edition 
P. Putnam's Sons ; Cloth 5 oo 


Dodd, Mead & Co.; Cloth..... $1 50 
Thomas Whitaker ; Cloth I 25 


Birds of Village and Field: Bird Book for Beginners: Florence A. Merriam Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 2 00 


Century Atlas of the World: Edited by Benjamin E. Smith: The Century Co. ; 
J. Allison: Hanter & Welburn ; Cloth.. 1 


Dropped Stitches in Tennessee's History 


Cloth 12 50 


Dual Role, and Other Stories: A. ). Drexel Biddle: Drexel Biddle; Paper...... 2s 
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Johnson: Harper & Brothers; Cloth 
Rand, McNally & Co.; Cloth 
Abraham Cahan 


Elements of Literary Criticism: C. F 
For Love of a Bedouin Maid: Le Voieur 
Imported Bridegroom, and Stories of the New York Ghetto 
a Sketch of Naval Warfare: 1855-1805: H. W. Wilson 
Meaning of Education: Nicholas Murray Butler; The Macmillan Co.; Cloth 
Northward Over the Great Ice: Robert E. Peary: Frederick A. Stokes Co, ; Ilustrated ; Cloth 
Pearce Amerson’s Will: Richard Malcolm Johnston: Way & Williams; Illustrations by Orson Lowell 
Sermons and Addresses : William M. Bradbeck, D. D.: Edited by C. L. Goodell: Eaton & Mains ; Cloth 
Sermons to Young Men: a New and Enlarged E.jition of Straight Sermons Henry Van Dyke, Db. D 
Tales from McClure’s: War: True Stories of Camp and Battle -field : Doubleday & McClure Co 
Tales of the Home-Folks in Peace and War: Joe! Chandler Harris: Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
Tales of Unrest: Joseph Conrad: Charles Scribner's Sons; Cloth ‘ 
The Londoners: Robert S. Hichens: Herbert S. Stone & Co. ; Cloth 
The Peacemakers: John Strange Winter: J. B. Lippincott Co. ; Cloth 

rhe Senator's Wife: Melville Philips: F. T. Neely : 

The Vicar: Joseph Hatton: J. B. Lippincott Co, ; Cloth. or - 
The Vear’s Art, 1898: Compiled by A. C. R. Carter; Charles Scribner's Sons ; Cloth . 
This Little World: D. Christie Murray ; D. Appleton & Co ee 
Though Your Sins be as Scarlet: Marie Florence Giles: F. T. Neely apes 
Whoso Findeth a Wife: William Le Queux: Rand, McNally & Co.; Cloth 
With Fire and Sword: Henry Sienkiewicz: Translated by Jeremiah Curtin 


Houghton, Mifflin & Cx 


lronclads in Action Little, Brown & ( 


Cloth 


Little, Brown & Co. 








For three years we have been experimenting with, developing and perfecting 


o 


Bevel-Gear Chainless Bicycles. 


Price *125 tos!! alike. 


This work has been in the hands of the most 
expert cycle engineers in the profession and we 
have succeeded in building a bicycle that ever: one 
who has ridden admits is a better hill climber than 
any chain wheel yet made. 


Columbia Chain Wheels $75, Hartfords $50, Vedettes $40,535 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
Catalogue free from any Columbia dealer, or by mail for one 2-cent stamp. 














If you send 
a Dollar 
during June 


you will receive 





THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL 


for the balance of this 
year, commencing with 
the Special April Number 
(9 


months) 


and also, without extra cost 


The Saturday Evening Post 


regularly each week until 
January 1, 1899 


Feach succeeding number of 
THE POST will be fully up 
to the standard of this issue, 
and many novel features will 


be added as the season advances. 
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